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Mucu has been said about the latitude of exposure allow- 
able with our modern dry-plate, but the truth is that one must, 
with all the recently-acquired film excellencies, still keep pretty 
near what is called correct exposure to obtain a perfect negative. 
The instruction books, as well as practical photographers, would 
say, ‘“ Give ample time in exposure to secure detail in the heavy 
shadows.” Though this photographic dictum may be of gen- 
eral utility, and the results obtained by obeying the injunction 
vastly superior to those from under-exposure, yet can over-ex- 
posure, even in slight excess, always be indulged in without a 
suffering in the high lights even with the most judicious manipu- 
lation in development? With over-exposure, even not exces- 
sive, there is a tendency to blurring, the light spreading beyond 
where distinct definition is attained. To the casual observer this 
blurring is so slight as not to be noticed, and we might be called 
hypercritical. The more rapid the plate, of course the greater 
the tendency. With iodide of silver the light is kept more within 
its limits, though often in wet plate practice we have halation 
from over-exposure. Softness in the high lights is, of course, the 
great desideratum, but softness is not synonymous with smear. 
The high lights must be distinct and well-defined, and the shad- 
ows full of detail, going by imperceptible gradations into the 
lights, and this can, even with our best plates, be secured only 
by proper exposure; and proper exposure is had only by careful 
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lighting of the subject. Where the light is properly distributed 
a short exposure will produce a much more pleasing picture 
than when one portion of the subject receives the allopathic dose, 
the other the homeopathic, that time may be given to the shad- 








Ows. 

























THE necessity of direct sunshine for beautiful effects in land- 
scape photography is a truism, for without its agency no bril- 
liancy or sparkle can be secured, and remembering what has just 
been said, how difficult is the accomplishment of good nega- 
tives by proper exposure, do not the topmost branches with 
their foliage receive the allopathic dose of light while the deep 
umbrageous shades get only the homeopathic? Indeed, under 
the trees often the light is not much stronger than in some in- 
teriors. It must be confessed that contrast is essential to pic- 
torial effect, and that views taken on a cloudy day are flat and 
tame productions at the best. But there is no necessity to ex- 
pose while the sun is pouring forth his most intense stream of 
light. Pictures taken under such conditions of illumination are 
of necessity very harsh in the high lights, while the shadows reg- 
ister only a minimum amount of the reflected rays. One has for 
his pains only chalky negatives, which provoke the question 
(and the photographer at the same time), “ Was it snowing when 
that view was taken?” The effect is never that which painters 
give of a sunlit landscape. The truth is, no landscape painter 
would paint a scene so illuminated, or if he did, he would alter 
his scale in the reproduction. He would rather select the time 
of day when a softer light prevailed, a light which would give 
contrast, and sparkle perhaps, but at the same time soft and deli- 
cate shadows. True, chalkiness is largely due to and frequently 
exaggerated by improper development. 

Many a view, we know,even when the illumination has not been 
harsh is made so in the negative by injudicious doses of pyro 
and congeners; but even with the most judicious manipulation in 
development a too-strongly illuminated scene will be violent in 
contrast, and to the artistic eve unnatural. 
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In viewing a brilliantly-lit landscape we involuntarily half-close 
our eyes, and so modify that influx of sunshine and so soften the 
impression, whilst the sensitive plate remorsely registers the full 
glare. 


To Go still further, we have often admired those beautiful ef- 
fects secured by pointing the camera directly against the western 
sky after the sun is down. Often the brilliancy of the heavens 
is contrasted most effectively with the foliage even if it has no 
detail, while the long shadows cast forward break up the fore- 
ground, and give interest to what would otherwise be tame and 
uninteresting. But why should the photographer spoil the im- 
pression by calling such pictures moonlight effects? They are 
in no wise similar to real moonlight effects. And again, we have 
frequently been amused at the unbounded applause with which 
every sky prospect is received at our Photographic Society’s lan- 
tern exhibitions. One may close his eyes and know of their ap- 
pearance on the screen by the tumult of the rapturous recep- 
tion. It is easy enough to point a camera at a mass of clouds 
and press the button, but the true artist knows that sky prospects 
demand as conscientious a study and judgment in selection as 
anything else in photography. The sky gives expression to the 
landscape, and should not be divorced from it. As Leslie very 
truly says, ““ Rocks, trees, mountains, plains, and waters are the 
features of landscape, but its expression is from above, and it is 
scarcely metaphorical to say Nature smiles or weeps, and is tran- 
quil, sad, or disturbed with rage as the atmosphere affects her.” 

Hence the paramount importance of the sky in landscape, an 
importance not diminished even when it forms but a small pro- 
portion of the composition. 

How beautiful so ever,in itself it seems, when viewed alone, 
yet it is but one phase of the artistic harmony, and one longs fot 
thecompletesymphony. However,the photographer who does not 
make his sky a very material part of his composition neglects to 
avail himself of one of his greatest aids. It will be difficult to 
name a class of landscape in which the sky is not the keynote, 
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the standard of scale, and the chief organ of sentiment. And 
yet we are treated to lantern slides with printed-in skies, and they 
get a round of applause at every exhibition. 


A WRITER in one of the recent numbers of the “ British Jour- 
nal”’ suggested as a means for improving trade, the taking of 
people at their homes, but this only provoked several contribu- 
tions in opposition. The professional looks on portraiture, and 
portraiture alone, as his peculiar province, and relegates all 
genre work to the amateur. But might not portraiture, pure 
and simple, be directed out of the stereotyped track? Why 
“ever the same;” why “keep invention in a noted weed.” 
Might not the photographer’s business be improved by taking 
their sitters as characters of history or poetry or fiction? 

The old portrait painters used to take their sitters that way. 
Queen Elizabeth was taken as Diana, “ Huntress fair and 
chaste.” Reynolds painted the great actress Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse. We have before us Finden’s “ Beauties of 
Moore.” The artist has endeavored in a series of beautiful en- 
gravings to embody in female loveliness the characteristics of the 
poet’s heroines. We see in them, not only much valuable study in 
posing, in the management of the hands and disposition of ac- 
cessories, drapery, etc., but some splendid effects of light and 
shade, quite within the scope of photography. We have repro- 
duced one of these studies, which, we trust, may be suggestive to 
some of our leading professionals. 

It is surprising how delighted a sitter is to take on some char- 
acter, not the women alone, but the men also. We have secured 
many a pleasing picture of a friend by intimating that he re- 
sembled Dickens or Longfellow, or suggested to our mind the 
conception of the hero of some story or poem. 

We do not mean to use flattery, but to honestly adapt the 
representation of the character to the sitter. Portia would re- 
quire a materially different style of sitter from a Miranda or an 
Ophelia or a Juliet. 
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Tuis tendency in the professiona] to adopt stereotyped posi- 
tions and methods of illumination, which some leader sets up as 
the great criterion of photographic art, leads to the question, 
Can the professional devise anything new and at the same time 
chaste and pleasing in cabinet photography? The finest portrait 
in the world, we mean painting, if it be not a likeness will not 
satisfy. An idealized portrait, however beautiful, is not the 
woman. There is something unpleasant about it. A portrait 
must have depicted considerable of our earthly nature, the vul- 
gar qualities of faithful likeness to give it place in our candid 
appreciation. 

Portraiture must bring out the peculiar marks of individual- 
ity, the permanent characteristics which indicate the disposition 
and habits of the man, and yet show the mind’s discernment in 
the face. 

Reynold’s and Van Dyke’s portraits must have looked like the 
models they represent, or the friends of the models would have 
protested. 

Leibnitz tells us: All that takes place in Caesar’s soul is pic- 
tured in his face. 

So in true portraiture there must be something more than 
exact resemblance. There must be expression. The human 
face is a very complex thing. It is not one, nor does it remain 
at all times the same. The owner of the photograph, as well as 
the friends are content if it is a good likeness, but they are not 
always satisfied, because the photographer has been content to 
make only a counterfeit presentment of the sitter as he or she is 
placed before the camera. The amateur and the high profes- 
sionals have found that it is necessary to study the sitter to se- 
cure the best possible effect. Not only does the light and shade 
upon the face change its expression every moment, but also the 
slightest alteration of position. Each feature is in constant mo- 
tion, and contributes its share to the general expression of the 
sentiment or feeling animating the sitter. 

Truthful portraiture is the perfect reflection of the inner man, 
and we think that true portraiture is not altogether denied to 
photography. : 
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But the operator must be a man of culture, a man of taste and 
refinement, and must possess the skill to divorce the attention 
of the sitter entirely from himself, to relieve him from all anxiety 
about the result to cheat the personal vanity of the endeavor to 
appear to the best advantage. 

THE demand for artistic qualities in a modern photograph, and 
the desire of the photographer to comply with this demand, have 
caused to be published a legion of works for guidance into the 
paths of art. 

Some of these books are excellent,—the outcome of the ex- 
perience of practical workers who are also artists, but alas! many 
are mere compilations of set artistic aphorisms wholly inapplicable 
to photography, which really do more harm than good, founded, 
no doubt, on the saying, that he who aims at the sun will at any 
rate shoot higher than he who only aims at a bush. 

The charm of a good photograph is in its perfect naturalness, 
its naivete or native simplicity, but when the photographer dis- 
trusts his natural talent for the picturesque, and relies upon the 
set phrases of the books to construct his picture according to 
rule and compass, can anything be more displeasing? 

How often the enjoyment of what might have been a good 
picture is marred by the eonstraint everywhere manifest in the 
attempt to contort everything to the lines of a pyramidal struc- 
ture! There is a pyramid there truly, but any originality the 
photographer may have possessed is buried therein, and around 
it is the desert. 


Example is better than precept, and more can be learned by 
study of the original work of painters than by implicit faith in 
the directions set down in the books. “Study what most you 
affect.” 


WE are sorry to be obliged to confess that there is an increase 
at every annual exhibition of professional work of subjects of a 
theatrical character verging on the grandiose and ridiculous. 

We fear the influence of the “ high art talkers’ in our maga- 
zines is too thoroughly leavening the whole mass to hope for a 
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reformation just now. A return to simple themes simply ren- 
dered is to be wished for. 

The most celebrated painters of our day are convinced of the 
artistic aspects of our modern life. We do not merely mean 
rural life, with its picturesque landscape setting, but our modern 
social life and its surroundings. 

The subject selected should be of more importance than the 
mode of expression. 

It is necessary to look for something besides material rules of 
composition. It is not necessary to focus one’s interest upon the 
pyramid formed of the objects in your picture, or on the balanc- 
ing of lines, etc. 

If the rules are badly followed, your result will be miserable, 
but if rigidly followed you will produce a conventional picture, 
quite as disagreeable to an observer of taste. 


Rules of composition are instinctively felt by good artists. No 


picture can be constructed by obeying a set formula, but must 
spring spontaneously from the artist’s own conception of what is 
pleasing. 

The reproduction of scenes and incidents of every-day life, if 
sincerely and honestly expressed, will show much more taste and 
feeling for art than all the subjects of melodramatic inflation a 
perverted fancy may devise. 

Dutch painting is generally looked upon as a sort of degenerate 
art, a mere representation of commonplace scenes and incidents, 
without any other aim or purpose than the desire to actually re- 
produce what the painter saw before him. It is true the painters 
do lack what we moderns call motive. For more than a century 
they seem to have thought of nothing else but how to paint. 
They did not concern themselves much about the moral aim of 
art. Even the eventful history of the times did not awaken any 
gleam of enthusiasm to express upon their canvasses stirring 
scenes about them. They seem rather to have shunned the ex- 
citement of the period of storm and stress, and to have sought re- 
tirement where they might paint for paint’s sake. They pre- 
ferred to picture servant girls with brooms, or peasants at ale- 
house doors, or boors in a field, or cows at pasture, or skaters on 
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a canal, to scenes of pathos, suffering, and passion, which would 
have aroused us to a high state of feeling. They have accord- 
ingly been accused of a low-bred taste, of being of the earth ex- 
ceedingly earthly. They went calmly and deliberately on,, be- 
stowing the most elaborate care upon the detail of what we would 
call the commonest things of a very common life. 


Millet, the French painter of rural life, has a more spiritual 
apprehension of rustic labor. He expresses in the external forms 
the inner life of his peasants. His shepherds, his goose girls, his 
clowns, are embodiments of thought, of deep feeling—things a 
Dutchman never dreamed of. There is not even sentiment in 
the Dutch painters. 

In every exhibition of modern work we find subjects 
suggested by some passage from a poet or novelist, or 
from the Bible or history, or it may be from actual life. There is 
always an attempt made to express the theme pathetically. Even 
landscape is made to convey the particular mood or temperament 
of the artist. Now, all this never entered into the mind of the 
Dutch painters, and yet our modern art owes a great debt to the 
Dutch school. It was the first to break away from the domin- 
ancy of the classical pedantry; that school which sought to dress 
nature to advantage, to rectify her crudities, to tone down her 
defects; in a word, to present the actual world as it is not, rather 
than as it is. This school held the traditions of the past to be in- 
violable—there was no escape from them. Certain laws and 
definite proportions derived from fanciful divisions of the human 
figure were universally applied. Nature was subordinate to 
man; the trees, the sky, the atmosphere, were idealized out of all 
recognition, so as not to interfere with the humanized classical 
conception of the universe. 


We ought to’ be thankful for the Dutch commonplace revolt 
against this classical pedantry. Man was put by Dutch painters 
in his true place in nature, although at first in a very humble at- 
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titude. Sometimes he was left out altogether, to show that na- 
ture was not wholly dependent upon him. As Eugene Fromen- 
tin says: “ The time has come to think less, to aim not so high, 
to observe more closely, and to paint the multitude, the citizen, 
the workman. The time has come for art to make herself humble 
for humble themes, little for little themes, to accept all things with- 
out disdain, to enter familiarly into their intimacy, to study them 
with an affectionately attentive curiosity. Genius henceforth is to 
be without prejudice, and not to. know that it has knowledge, but 
to accept every day the fresh teachings of the model. It no long- 
er either embellishes anything or ennobles anything, at least, 
consciously; and yet, in every artist deserving the name, there 
exists a power which operates in spite of himself, and turns even 
the most commonplace materials into works of art.” They hada 
tendeiness for what is true, a cordiality for what is real, which 
gives a value to their productions which their materials do not 
seem to possess. Sincerity is the chief characteristic of Dutch 
art. Everything that came within the bounds of the scene they 
represented was treated conscientiously. The skies of Dutch 
painters, to be sure, cannot be compared with Turner’s gorgeous 
cloud effects. Though simple, they are true to nature. Their 
clouds really float in their atmosphere, and do not look as if they 
were plastered against a blue canvas vault, like those we see in 
more modern pictures. 

Hamerton says the Dutchmen did not attempt to render the 
glorious coloring of sunrise and sunset, nor the lurid gloom of a 
gathering storm, nor the grace and beauty of the ethereal clouds, 
which seem like diaphanous robes of angels trailing on the deep 
azure of the highest heavens. But, on the other hand, what they 
did attempt they succeeded in singularly well. They got the true 
sky quality, they got the space, and air, and light; and apparently 
by the very simplest means: for all Dutch skies look as if one 
could copy them quite accurately in two or three sittings—an im- 
pression which is utterly delusive, for there is hardly an artist in 
Europe who could copy them at all. The whole of Dutch paint- 
ing has this facile, unpretending appearance. However labored 
it was, and we know positively that it was often painfully labored, 
it never obtrudes science or toil upon the notice of the spectator. 
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We believe that photography is doing for our modern art what 
Dutch painting did for the art of a couple of centuries ago, open- 
ing up the poetic and picturesque aspect of modern life. Mr. 
Rollo’s great work, “A Strike Amongst the Miners,” is a tragic 
scene of universally absorbing interest, and yet from its intense 
realism one feels that it is a photograph from life. Yet photog- 
raphy itself is open to the charge of bondage to conventionality. 

The leading photographers set the fashion of some style of 
portraiture with accompaniment of peculiar accessories (which no 
sensible patron ever demands, but is talked into acceptance of), 
and the whole retinue of underlings follow in the wake. 

This servility is a disgrace to the profession. Individuality is 
as necessary in photography as in painting. Photographers 
seem to have no self-poise or self-reliance. It is laughable to 
notice at our annual convention exhibitions the servility of imita- 
tion. The bizarre and the sensational may please a few vulgar 
minds at first, but even they tire of the monotony—the everlast- 
ing recurrence of the same thing. Our large cities afford facili- 
ties for studying artistic accessories. We mean the real thing, 
not pasteboard furniture and paper mache statues and painted 
draperies. 

There are real draperies and real statues, and superb, artistic, 
real furniture, which can be hired if they cannot be bought. The 
real thing is the only thing which gives the beautiful effects of 
light and shade. The sham is patent to everyone. The real 
thing, of course, gives more labor to the photographer, but so 
does the painting of a portrait demand more skill than the paint- 
ing of a barn. 


Ve 


THE mere suggestion that photography can do anything for 
the artist is like flaunting a red flag at a bull. 

The artist disdains all assistance; that is, makes us believe he 
disdains, or else unconsciously is taught by it. 

Mr. Wm. Partridge, in a recent amusing as well as instructive 
talk before the Philadelphia Photographic Society, says: “ Pho- 
tographs have taught the world accuracy in seeing the head, ac- 
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curacy in seeing the landscape, accuracy in seeing facial expres- 
sion. From photography, among other things, artists have 
learned the complexity of the foreground. There were no great 
landscape paintings before photography taught artists how to 
see, and the amazing variety in the portraits of Washington is 
sufficient illustration in support of the statement that photogra- 
phy has taught us how to see the human face.” 

Photography cannot take the place of skill of hand, nor of 
study, nor knowledge, nor legitimate work. It cannot be copied 
or traced to produce artistic work. But it can gather facts. It 
tells the story of the reduced scale of light and shade. This was 
unknown before. Photography makes nature stand and wait for 
us. She becomes fixed. In topography and architecture it is 
invaluable. Ten dollars worth of photographs, judiciously se- 
lected, will give the student more valuable facts than he could get 
by making black and white drawings for ten years. In illustra- 
tion of the value of photography to artists in landscape work Mr. 
Partridge related one incident in his own experience at Split 
Rock on Lake Champlain, in which an artist, who scorned to use 
a camera, brought home after a hard day’s work far less than Mr. 
Partridge’s photographs taken from the same point of view. 
Hours were spent, in gathering facts, which might have been 
wholly devoted to color, composition effects, etc., which the pho- 
tograph could not record. The photograph brought back the 
history—the facts in detail, and the artist could have been re- 
lieved from the drudgery and dealt only with the art. In the 
same way, in drawing flowers, the photograph gives all the de- 
tails before “ wilting” takes place, and the artist has only to 


9 


study color from nature. 


To most of this all the artists say, Yes; but when mention is 
made of the human figure, they object in horror. Mr. Partridge 
observed in this connection that the greatest objectors usually 
need photography most. And they all use it in spite of their 
protests—on the sly. In the study of the nude it is invaluable, 
catching the pose in its first instant of perfection,-catching dra- 
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pery when it is at its best. For the experienced artist it will catch 
the almost impossible pose, and allow him to study it at his 
leisure; and he can study the color of the model in any easy atti- 
tude. He can, in a few hours, with photography, get the draw- 
ing of fifty poses. 

Touching next upon the subject of enlarging and copying, Mr. 
Partridge said these were sore subjects. Sculptors may measure 
the model and use proportional dividers; painters may trace a 
full-size sketch on canvas; the monogram artist even is allowed 
tracing paper—but photographs, heaven forbid! It is immoral. 
Perhaps, but its use would immeasurably help some art. Frank- 
ly, why should the artist do in a,close, laborious way what he can 
do with equal effect quickly and easily? There is no reason. 


For the reproduction of texture the artist is compelled to 
admit the pre-eminence of photography over the most ac- 
curate drawing. Indeed, it is impossible in painting to secure 
a natural texture in the face. The artist has recourse to various 
expedients of scumbling, glazing, and loading up his colors, 
which only looks like the human skin when seen at the proper 
distance. 

True, with the ordinary plate, the flesh, owing to the mixture 
of yellow with the fairer tints, is not had in all the proper tone 
(but this the modern orthochromatic process is fast overcoming). 
To remedy this falling off, recourse is had to the art of retouch- 
ing, and here the injudicious wielder of the lead makes matters 
worse by obliterating all the beautiful natural texture which the 
pencil of light has so charmingly delineated. But we all know 
about the abuses of retouching, and we shall not dwell upon it. 
Yet we must say, what an abomination it is to see a marble, or 
rather, plaster-like head devoid of all the beautiful gradations of 
light and shade set in drapery, in which the texture of the fabric 
is delineated with faultless accuracy, and yet such things, the de- 
rision of artists, are applauded by the public, and even given 
medals at our conventions. 

We do not wish it to be thought that we decry retouching al- 
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together. It is a valuable aid in judicious hands, but with proper 
lighting very little of its assistance is needed. 

Tamper as little with what photography has given us of the 
natural texture. Mend defects, and try as far as human skill can 
to match the photograph’s rendering of the fleshy envelope, but 
do not substitute egg-shell structure for nature’s own handiwork, 
and ask artists to admire the “ building.” Yes, we will say build- 
ing, too,—but polished stone building, for it looks like nothing 
else. 

If the subject is properly lighted, and a just exposure of the 
plate made, there will be but little need of the retouching pencil. 
The development, of course, has also something to do with the 
case, for even proper exposure and illumination may be nullified 
by improper development, but the man who shall take pains to 
properly light and expose will know how to properly develop. 


ONE great destroyer of natural texture in the flesh is the 1m- 
proper use of reflecting screens. 

Take an ordinary ridge-roof skylight, shut out all side light, 
and examine the effect upon the face; the more the light is to 
the front the less marked are the features and also the texture of 
the skin. Shutting off the front light, and employing only side 
light, what is the effect? What an exaggeration every. imperfec- 
tion comes out in bold relief. It is texture with a vengeance. 
When the light is behind, the result is also an exaggeration, and 
unless reflecting screens are employed to soften the heavy shad- 
ows, we will be glad even to take the egg-shell building or pol- 
ished stone of the retoucher in exchange. 

But if the reflecting screen is improperly called into service, we 
will get the lack of detail which the exclusive front light gives. 
Over-reflection is about the same as over-retouching. 


Some very successful portraitists discard altogether the reflect- 
ing screen, and secure harmonious illumination by skillful man- 
agement of side and front lights, and with proper exposure and 
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development a wealth of textural detail is obtained, which is far 
more pleasing than the lit-up shadows from white reflectors. 
Under-exposure forced in development always gives coarse 
images, while over-exposure is equally destructive of the beauti- 
ful rendering of the face by smoothing out the texture of the skin. 

Over-softness, though not quite as bad as harshness, ts not 
pleasing to the artist. 

In out-door portraiture reflectors are worse than useless. Here, 
by judicious control of the lights, the most beautiful results are 
obtained, and a world of happy detail both in the shadows and the 
high lights. These out-door portraits by our best amateur pho- 
tographers are always a source of delight to the artist, who will 
scarcely notice a retouched professional elaborated head. 

The development, we have said, has only a minor share in the 
securing of detail in texture, but sometimes it is an aid. Detail 
may be brought out in a negative, and the too great tendency to 
softness by following a weak development by a strong one. 


The Eastman Kodak Co. will continue to receive prints for their 
great photographic contest until October Ist. As you are aware, the 
pictures are to be judged in London. The company engaged the New 
gallery for holding the exhibition, which will open October 25th and 
continue for three weeks. This exhibition will undoubtedly be the 
largest ever held and will include much of the best work on both con- 
tinents. Up to August 27th, the Eastman .Co. have already received 
three thousand prints at Rochester alone, to say nothing of those re- 
ceived at London, Paris and Berlin, and there are still five weeks before 
the contest closes. The readers of this magazine should enter the lists 
so that there may be a large and creditable display from this country, 
because we know that our friends across the water will take great delight 
in eclipsing our efforts if possible. Do not neglect the opportunity. All 
Kodakers are entitled to compete for the prizes. 

It is not essential that the amateur do his own developing and printing. 
He should compose the picture and “ press the button,” any one can 
“do the rest.” 
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LIGHT AND SHADOW INTERCHANGES. 


N passing through the streets our eyes are attracted by the 

splendid tints of the colored liquids in the shop-windows of 
the apothecaries. To a careless observer, each bottle seems to 
contain one color only, and that the most brilliant of its kind; 
but on examination, we find that every mass of color is made up 
of a great variety of tints caused by reflection, refraction, and in- 
terpenetration of light, and that these are perpetually changing 
with the change of passing objects; now, in these varieties lies 
the secret of the delight given to the eye. 

What is true of these bottles is true of every object in a greater 
or less degree, for every object is capable in a greater or less 
degree of receiving reflections, and the appearances of all things 
are therefore in some sort modified by surrounding objects. 
When Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his “ Dido on the Funeral 
Pile,” he put together billets of wood, covered them in part with 
the rich objects he has introduced into his picture, and placed 
his model on it in the attitude and dress of the expiring queen. 
This he did, not because he lacked imagination, but because he 
knew that a degree of general truth, and harmony of light and 
shade, might thus be best obtained, and accidental beauties of 
combination which otherwise might not occur to him. His own 
remarks on a similar practice by Gainsborough are excellent. Wil- 
kie, in his earlier practice, often made small models of the rooms 
that formed the scenes of his pictures, with the proper doors and 
windows, and placed the general forms of his groups and furni- 
ture within them. 

These great artists did not consume time in guessing at effects, 
but set up at once the real things, and observed the wonderful 
play of light and shadow upon them. 

Nature never offends us by those discords we find in badly exe- 
cuted pictures. The glorious tones of the great colorists are not 
inventions of art, but imitations (even in the finest pictures im- 
perfect) of nature in her varied moods. 

It is a distinguishing excellence of Paul Veronese that he 
never exaggerates the priniciples of nature to prodtice an effect. 
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There is no union of midnight shadows with the light of moon 
ever to be found in his work, and which we do find often in Tin- 
toret and Rembrandt, and in many other great masters. 

Genius is forgiven of such conventionalities, but we prefer sim- 
ple truth simply rendered, as Paul Veronese has done, and 
Claude and the best of the Dutch and Flemish painters. 

CHARLES LESLIE. 


SOME OBSCURE PHOTOGRAPHIC PHENOMENA. 
W. J. RUSSEL, F.R.S. 
(Continued from last issue) 
N addition to the metals cadmium and magnesium, men- 
tioned by M. Colson, there are certainly many others which 
are able to produce effects similar to that produced by zinc. There 
are also certain alloys which can act in the same way. The fol- 
lowing is a rough list of active metallic bodies approximately in 
the order of their activity:—Mercury, magnesium, cadmium, 
zinc, nickel, aluminium, pewter, fusible metal, lead, bismuth, tin, 
cobalt, antimony. 

The above order, even if not absolutely correct, is sufficiently 
so to indicate that, although mercury is the most active, the other 
metals do not follow in the order of their fusibility or exactly ac- 
cording to any obvious physical property, but is most nearly ac- 
cording to their position in the electrical series. | Mercury is, 
then, at ordinary temperatures the most active metal, and its ac- 
tion is exercised not only when the photographic plate is placed 
half an inch or so above the metal, but when gelatine, gutta- 
percha, tracing-paper, vegetable parchment, are interposed. It 
appears, however, that the action of the mercury does not take 
place as readily through gelatine, but more readily through gutta- 
percha than in the case with zinc. 

Magnesium is also a very active metal, and very good pictures, 
showing every scratch on its surface, is easily obtained, and also 
very marked effects are produced when both single and double 


screens are used. Cadmium also produces very good pictures, 


and ig rather more active than zinc; nickel and aluminium are not 
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THE MOUNTAIN SPRITE. 


“ And oft, oh oft, may thy foot thus light 
In this lonely bower, sweet mountain sprite.”’ 
Tom Moore. 
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quite so active, but give good pictures; then follow lead, bismuth, 
and tin. The last metal is by far the least active. Only a few 
alloys have at present been experimented with; brass gives no ac- 
tion, but ordinary pewter, and fusible metal, consisting of lead, 
bismuth, and tin, were found to have considerable activity, and 
are placed in the list between aluminium and lead. That certain 
alloys should act in the same way as the metals is certainly of in- 
terest, and probably of considerable importance. The oxide and 
sulphate, both of zinc and cadmium, were found to be devoid of 
any power of acting on the photographic plate. Iron, gold, and 
platinum are not active, and copper only very slightly. All the 
above results are founded on experiments in which the exposure 
lasted for one week; with longer exposure other metals will prob- 
ably produce some action. 

In order to determine whether moisture was an active agent, 
either directly by affecting tne medium or indirectly by affecting 
the photographic plate, experiments were made by exposing the 
plates under bell-jars, in which in one case there was water, and 
in the other sulphuric acid or calcium chloride, and even in these 
extreme cases no appreciable difference was wound to occur, and 
even if the membrane was purposely damped it did not appear to 
aid the action except by bringing it closer to the metal, so that 
aqueous vapor is not apparently an active agent in producing 
these reactions. In an atmosphere of hydrogen the action takes 
place as it does in air. Carbon dioxide, under ordinary condi- 
tions, does produce an effect, but this probably arises from its ac- 
tion on the zine plate. Alteration of temperature, on the other 
hand, produces very marked effects; increase the temperature, 
and the action of the zinc is greatly increased; for instance, two 
similar plates, both wrapped in tinfoil and the plates separated 
from the zinc by means of a cardboard frame. One was placed 
on a water-bath and exposed to a temperature of about 70 degrees 
C., and the other placed in a vessel of ice at o degree C. After 
five hours the one which had been exposed to the high tempera- 
ture had given a black picture, while the one at the low tempera- 
ture gave a picture barely visible. A similar experiment was 
also made with nickel, and this gave, after heating to about 70 de- 
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grees, a good dark picture, but the corresponding experiment, 
when the metal was kept at o degree for five hours, gave no pic- 
ture at all. Aluminium, when treated in the same way, gave at 
the higher temperature only a faint picture, but at the lower tem- 
perature, even after two days, no picture at all. It has already 
been mentioned that this action of the metals cannot pass through 
even thin glass, nor can it pass through selenite, nor a layer of 
gum arabic, nor one of paraffin. Glass being impervious to the 
action, renders it somewhat difficult to try satisfactorily the action 
exerted by liquids, but celluloid may be used for this purpose; 
also mercury may be covered with a thin layer of water, and then 
its action ceases. The action of certain salts in the dry state has, 
however, been tried by soaking non-glazed paper in different 
solutions, drying it, and then placing it, either with or without a 


screen, between the zinc and the photographic plate. These ex- 


periments have given some interesting results; for instance, paper 


soaked in the following solutions, alum, potassium chromate, zinc 
sulphate, and qinine sulphate, renders the paper quite opaque to 
the action of the zinc. 

No doubt this action of alum accounts for certain papers not 
allowing the action to pass through them. Some singular de- 
velopments of this subject have arisen from experiments made 
while examining the metals. 


We take great pleasure in bringing to the notice of the public in 
general, and the photographer in particular, an entirely new departure 
in photographic printing out paper. This paper is a self-toning paper, 
while in the process of printing, all of the toning necessary to the beauti- 
ful results obtained being produced by the action of the sun’s rays, acting 
directly on the combination of metals contained in the paper. This 
process being of such a simple nature, the work of the professional pho- 
tographer is very much simplified, cheapened, and perfected, while that 
of the amateur, is at once made, not a matter of chance, but a certainty 
in the results, for after all toning is the most difficult operation with 
which the amateur has to contend, and this paper to him will be a great 
boon. The admirable results speak for themselves. The negatives are 
selected from the large collection of William Rau, 1324 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 





Flash-Light Pictures. 


FLASH LIGHT PICTURES. 


Ge 


~HE radiations from any source of light, extending from the 

extreme violet to the extreme red of the spectrum, differ 
only in the rate and magnitude of the vibrations which are at 
The luminous, the heat and the chemical or-actinic rays, 


work. 
are merely modes of the same force, which is nothing more than 


a system of vibrations. 





Flashlight. THE DUET. John Bartlett. 


The difference between the light at one end of the spectrum and 


the other is analagous to the difference between notes of high 
and low pitch in music. If, for instance, we should accelerate 
the vibrations which at any time are manifest to us as red light, 


we would have the effect of violet; or if the violet-should be re- 
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tarded, we would have the phenomenon of heat-giving rays pre- 
dominant. In light as in sound, there is a system of regular dis- 
turbances of a medium, which produces long and short, slow 


moving and quick moving waves. 


Flashlight. INNOCENCE. John Bartlett 


Photography is merely a means for securing a permanent rec- 


ord of these disturbances. The salts of silver are so constituted 
that the action of the short waves, the very rapid violet undula- 
tions, is necessary, to start the molecules into a shudder or 
tremor. The condition of equilibrium of the silver molecules is 
such that a response is given at once to the impact, a resistance 
is offered, just as the sea waves meet resistance with the shore. 
The direction and velocity of the waves are affected; the mole- 
cules rearrange themselves to a new condition of equilibrium; 
the greater number taking up and propagating the violet wave 
motion, while the others file off in the line of the longer waves. 
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So the books solve the great problem, but photography not- 
withstanding is still to us “ mysterium magnum.” 

sut we do know that the sun is not the only source of radia- 
tion which produces chemical effect. Any substance which, 
when subjected to the action of intense heat, resists all tendency 


to conversion into vapor or gas, still remaining in a solid condi- 


Flashlight. ‘**MICAT INTER OMNEFS.,” John Bartlett. 


tion, gives, when the radiations from it are passed through a 
prism, a continuous spectrum similar to the sun’s spectrum. 


This is something to know. There are several bodies which 


resist the vapor-converting action of the highest degree of heat, 


and give, like the sun, uninterrupted spectra, 
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The carbon points of the electric light are yield a pure, white 
light, which presents a continuous spectrum from red to violet; 
so do incandescent magnesia, lime, and other bodies. 

We are thus empowered to create for ourselves, so to say, min- 
iature suns, pocket editions, which can do our photographic work 

“When the sun in bed 
Curtained with cloudy red 


Pillows his chin upon an orient wave.” 


Flashlight. INTERIOR, John Bartlett. 


But the various groups of color in these spectra are not always 
distributed in exactly the same proportions, as in the sun’s spec- 
trum. In some the yellow and red will predominate, in others 
the blue. Now, as the salts of silver are influenced chiefly by 


the blue rays, it follows that any incandescent solid, rich in such 


rays, is especially valuable in photography, although its heat-giv- 
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ing and light-giving rays may be less extended than in the sun’s 
spectrum. 

Magnesium, when supplied with oxygen, is converted into 
magnesium oxide or magnesia, which is practically infusible at 
any temperature we can reach, 














Flashlight. THE PICTURE BOOK. 


John Bartlett. 


It therefore gives a continuous spectrum, and although its 
light-giving qualities are inferior to the luminosity of electric 
light, it is far richer in actinic rays—we use the word with cau- 
tion. The light from burning magnesium, or rather incandescent 
magnesia, is not so intense as sunlight or electric light—a great 


advantage in securing soft, harmonious photographs. sunsen 
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and Roscoe estimated the light of the sun, as compared with in- 
candescent magnesia, to be five hundred times as great; while the 
sun’s actinic intensity is only thirty-six times as great. 





Flashlight. THE LITTLE’GRANDMOTHER. John Bartlett. 


To secure full photographic value of the magnesium flash-light, 
a> > da 
certain conditions are necessary. Metallic magnesium, in foil or 


ribbon, readily takes fire and burns at the expense of the oxygen 
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in ordinary air; but the combustion is much slower, and the mag- 
nesium-oxide is less incandescent than when the metal is finely 
powdered, and projected into a flame. When burned in oxygen 


oe See 


= 





Flashlight. PORTRAIT STUDY. H. Parker Rolfe. 


the incandesence is greatly augmented. Now, any body which 


supplies an abundant stock of oxygen to the metal in a prompt 
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delivery causes a large quantity to be ignited in a short time, 
thereby increasing the amount of energy, and, consequently, the 
incandescence. It is necessary, therefore, that the energy should 
not be dissipated but concentrated, so the flash may be of the 
shortest possible duration. 


The flash cannot, strictly speaking, be instantaneus where pure 


magnesium powder alone is employed; there is danger of the 
registering of motion; but with blitz-pulver, exposures may be 
made in 1-50 of a second. 


REMBRANDT. 


The writer prefers blitz-pulver, not only on account of its su- 
periority to all other flash-light compounds, but also from a sort 
of parental attachment to it, having first prepared it ten years ago, 
and demonstrated its photographic value before the Photograph- 
ic Society of Philadelphia. The addition of powdered metallic 
aluminum to magnesium flash compounds is of doubtful utility. 
Only a small percentage can be employed, a slight excess causing 
a sputtering of partially ignited metal, which is liable to occasion 
comets across the path of exposure. 
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The unscreened light is generally employed, and the point of 
ignition of the powder should be rather high, so that the shad- 
ows may be cast low; an effect not unlike skylight illumination 
is thus secured. 

A shadow of a head against the background is not always de- 
sirable, but sometimes very artistic effects may be had by its in- 
troduction. 

There is a beautiful picture by Rembrandt, a night scene, an 
interior, in which a woman is reading by a light placed low on 
the floor, and hid from the spectator by her body. She is reading 
to an older woman, who has a spinning-wheel by her side and a 
cradle at her feet, in which an infant is sleeping. 

The description of all this sounds very ordinary, but the picture 
is one of the most impressive that Rembrandt ever painted. The 
window shutters are closed, the world is shut out, and we know 
that the book with which both are engaged relates to a higher 
world—a thought with which the image of the sleeping babe is 
in unison. The effect of the picture is highly tranquilizing, and 
akin to that produced by Cowper's exquisite description of even- 
ing, beginning with, 

“ Let fall the curtain.” 

We have mentioned this picture to show how a great artist is 
not afraid of vigorous shadows. 

But Rembrandt never gives us a head stuck close against a 
wall. He is too fond of depth and space. 

Certain styles of lighting become popular from some cause or 
other, and every operator at once conforms to the prevailing 
taste; applies the self-same method to every character of face, 
despite the sarcastic remarks of the artist, who relentlessly dubs 
it “the photographic light.” 


With flash-light any variety of illumination may be had simply 
by proper shifting of the light or lights. 


Magnesium light is not so intense as the electric arc, is more 
diffusive, and gives softer shadows, without harsh contrasts. 

One cannot tell from an inspection of a successful flash-light 
picture; that is, from the gradations of lights and shades, whether 
it has been illuminated by daylight or magnesium. 
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Direct shadows, however, so effective in a work of art, which 
daylight workers seem to shun, may be made to contribute much 




















Flashlight. BABY AND ME. Bertha M. Lothrop. 


to the beauty of the picture, giving relief, pleasing contrast, and 


a degree of naturalness that is delightful. 
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With the direct light the artist is able to satisfy his longing for 
those beautiful touches of high lights along the nose, upon the 
cheeks, and on the forehead, which never appear in skylight por- 
traiture. Flash-light portraits scarcely need any retouching. 
The portraits which accompany this paper are without any 
actual retouching. 

Another peculiarity of the flash-light portrait is the beautiful 
expression of the eyes. They have a brilliancy unequalled by 
any other illumination. But here let us caution against shutting 
off the lights in the room during exposure. 

Let the lights burn, and keep the lens capped, if you have 
drawn the slide, until you are ready to press the bulb which ig- 
nites the powder. We will tell you why it is better to make the 
picture with the gas lit. 

A certain amount of expansion of the pupils gives, as 
is well known, a beauty and brilliancy to the eyes (naughty ones 
use belladonna). In a strong light, the pupils are very much con- 
tracted, and the expression is not so beautiful as when the eyes 
are seen in “ a dim religious light.” In total darkness the pupils 
are much dilated, and probably have an unnatural look,—a look 
which is called owlish. 


As the duration of the flash is in fractions of a second much 


beyond 1-6, the denomination necessary for the nervous response 
of the pupil, the pupil remains at that degree of expansion with 
which the light of the room has affected it. In absolute dark- 
ness widely expanded in the subdued light, dilated only suff- 
ciently to give beauty of expression. 


While on the subject of securing good expression, we would 
say, the only rational way of making an exposure with the in- 
stantaneous flash is to employ a simple contrivance for auto- 
matically igniting the powder, so that the sitter is left in blissful 
ignorance of the time when you are ready. 

When a taper or match is used to set off the charge, you not 
only run the risk of burning your fingers, but of spoiling the pose 
and expression of your sitter. Watch for the favorable moment, 
and then gently press the rubber bulb. 


Reflectors are seldom necessary. If employed, let them be 
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placed at some distance so as not to obliterate the detail of the 
shadowed side. Never use silvered reflectors, but place a re- 
flector back of the flash lamp, so as to prevent dissipation of the 
rays where they are not needed. 

If the right angle of illumination is chosen, the reflection from 
the walls will generally be sufficient to light up the shadows. 
Probably flash-light is used most of all in photographing inter- 


iors. It not only does the work more effectively than daylight 


illumination, but saves a great deal of time, and escapes halation. 


The development of flashlight photographs is hardly materially 
different from that employed for ordinary negative work. 

We prefer a rather diluted developer, in which the alkali is in 
slight excess, strengthening with pyro if necessary. The amount 
of alkali should not be such as to flatten the negative. There 
ought to be a certain area of brilliant high light, a certain area of 


deep shadow, with rich intermediate gradations. 


AGAIN—THAT QUESTION OF ART. 

HILE photography played the part of Cinderella in the 

palace of art, artists, with a condescending generosity, 
were willing to let her pick a few grains of merit from the ashes, 
showing no jealousy while she acted in the capacity of a drudge 
to their noble calling; but, now that the golden slipper of ap- 
proval has been found to fit her, the attempt is made to drive her 
from the very gates of the temple of beauty. 

Year by year photography has been striving in the right direc- 
tion towards art. Artistic excellency has even outstripped tech- 
nical skill, and much of the photographic work of to-day de- 
serves a more honored place in art exhibitions than the inane and 
senseless impressional pictures which are applauded for their 
idealism. Now it is exactly this lack of the so-called idealism 
which makes a well-conceived photograph pleasing to a lover 
of true art. 


Photography, by necessity, must be realistic, and its power in 
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art is this realism or truth to nature combined with a refinement 
in the selection of the subject. Cowley, in lines which contain 
more good common sense than poetry, says: 

‘Who to the life an exact piece would make 

Must not from other’s work a copy make. 

No; not from Reubens, or Vandyke, 

Much less content himself to make it like 

The ideas and images which lie 

In his own fancy or his memory. 

No; he before his sight must place 

The natural and living face ; 

The real object must command 

Each judgment of the eye and motion of the hand.” 

lf the painter may derive a lesson from these spirited lines, 
should not the photographer take courage, whose province is the 
“ counterfeit presentment of nature herself;’’ whose whole aim 
is“ to learn her manner and with rapture taste her style.” There 
has been too much talk of the greatness of art consisting in the 
realization of the ideal of a conception existing in the mind inde- 
pendent of nature, yet true to nature. 

Nothing has contributed more to lead painters astray from the 
true path of greatness than misconception of the province of 
idealism or the imagination. 

Art and nature cannot be separated. Art cannot be divorced 
from nature and not suffer by estrangement. It must be the 
imitator of nature, first and last. 

It is contended by the impressionalists that art should not ex- 
press any single thing, nor the whole mass of things as they real- 
ly exist, but some general principle, something common to all, 
retaining all the perfections and abstracting all the defects, so 
that out of actual nature a sort of mock nature is evolved which 
never had an existence and never can. 

Photography is derided and condemned to the province of a 
mere handicraft because she clings slavishly, as they say, to the 
actual in nature. 


These high-minded artists have served, they will admit, an ap- 
prenticeship to nature, but now they are independent of her and 
have set up shop for themselves. 
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They will dress nature to advantage, tone down some oi her 
1oughness, and present vapid, senseless ideal things as superior 
to nature’s own divine works of beauty. 

We are told that imagination changes the actual forms and 
relative magnitudes of objects. One of the supporters of ideal- 
ism Says: “As in literature, no study Of human Character would 
ever be generally recognized as true which was not idealized and 
exaggerated almost to the verge of caricature, so in art a certain 
degree of exaggeration is indispensable. Lhis extravagance ot 
statement is owing to the coarseness ot our faculties, which need, 
we are told, something stronger than pure truth. ‘Lhis is not 
true either in literature or art. 

‘The pre-eminence of the great masters in art, whose works 
still live to delight us with their freshness—for nature is never 
old or stale—depends not on any fantastic excellency having no 
existence save in their own minds, but in the vigor of selection 
aud the embodiment of some particular phase of nature which 
has impressed itself upon their feelings. 

Such work has a cool, refreshing air, which stimulates the mina 
to an activity of thought and feeling akin to that which engen- 
dered it. 

Taste consists wholly in the possession of this feeling, this 
sense of the beautiful. It is not vouchsafed to everyone. He 
who possesses it will find its full realization in nature, and not 
in the depths of his own consciousness; and he who has it not 
may wonder over the universe, and yet be shut upin a nut-shell. 
Certain forms in nature embody certain characteristics, as of 
strength, activity, grace, repose, etc., and the artistic sense is the 
exercise of the mind in the selection of any particular embodi- 
ment of the idea. 

There is nothing, if viewed aright, which is common or un- 
clean. 

Refinement creates refinement, and beauty, as it were, must 


be felt to be seen. To quote from Wordsworth, who, in speak- 


ing of the impression of nature upon the mind of a clown, says: 


“A cowslip by the river’s brink, 


A yellow cowslip was to him and it was nothing more.” 
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Yet there is not a moment of any day of our lives that nature 
is not constantly making picture after picture of exquisite beau- 
ty, which have actually no existence to many whose souls are not 
attuned to their harmonies. 

There are gorgeous effects of light and shade in nature, with 
delicacy in chiaro-oscuro, from the scarcely perceptible tint to 
the deepest shadow; transitions from strongest lights to densest 
obscurations, preserving the masses, but gradually softening the 
intermediate tones. There is every variety of beauty, and he 
will perceive them all who looks at nature not through a glass 
darkly, but face to face; and all of this is capable of being trans- 
lated in tone-value by the light upon the sensitive film, only lack- 
ing the gorgeous beauty of color, and may be read by him who 
knows nature’s varied language. 

It is not asserted that nature has nothing unsightly or ugly in 
itself. There are objects which, viewed as isolated portions, seem 
antagonistic to beauty. But they are only ugly because viewed 
by themselves, and not in connection with the whole. They are 
the discords introduced to heighten the effect of the sublime har- 
monies, themselves resolvable in their proper connection to oth- 
er higher harmonies. That man is lacking of artistic sense, and 
should throw away his brush or burn his camera, who persistently 
chooses these isolated oddities because they exist in nature. The 
artistic sense is the perception of harmony—not the recording 
of discords. It is sometimes urged that photography lacks value, 
from an artistic point of view, because it expresses too minutely 
the details of the object. But excellency of detail, if combined 
with breadth of perception, adds rather than detracts from the 
beauty of any subject. Nature does not despise detail. Why 
should art? Neither are the great masters afraid of it. The 
Elgin marbles show the detail of the subordinate parts. The 
veins are represented, and even the texture of the skin. The har- 
monious play of one muscle upon another shows no idealism, but 
actual swell and fall of flesh. They seem like petrified nature, 
and they are the models which fired the genius of the great 
Michael Angelo, who did not despise spending time upon the de- 
tail of the book in the hand of his great work—“ The Sybil.” 
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The Greeks, and Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Da Vinci, Rem- 
brandt, and the rest, it is true, chose only the finest in nature. 
They possessed the power of selection, and their greatness con- 
sisted in their true idealism. The Dutch school of painters stud- 
ied the detail of objects, but they lacked that selective power, and 
hence their works do not create a noble impression. No soul 
will be inspired with scenes of tavern broils, though the beer 
seems almost to exale the flavor of the vat. 

Hogarth’s pictures are photographic in their details, but he 
conferred a high moral purpose with his minuteness of depict- 
ing nature, and his pictures will live, heightened in their power 
of affecting the mind, by their wonderful realism. It is not the 
object of the writer to exalt photography to the heights of im- 
aginative painting. Photography has its limits, and never will 
vie with art in her own exclusive province of embodying great 
conceptions of nature, or the passions and emotions of the mind; 
but within her own compass she has effected beautiful results— 
results which will be instrumental in leading art away from that 
senseless, unreal, idealistic representation of nature to a true ap- 
preciation of the beauties of the realistic world. Truly, art may 
yet have to go to school to photography. 


THE great desideratum hitherto in photographic practice has been the 
possession of a printing-out paper which shall give the excellent results of 
albumen silver paper without the necessity of toning. One often wishes 
for some method of preserving in all its beauty a properly printed albumen 
picture as it leaves the frame. To secure the proper tone one is constrained 
to overdo the printing so as to compensate for reduction in the toning and 
fixing. Now, all this unnecessary labor which demands skill, taste and 
experience, is done away with, and a really excellent printing out paper is 
on the market. The finished results being identical with those from old- 
fashioned silver prints. 

The Self-toning Paper of the American Self-toning Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., of which J. N. Wille. of Philadelphia, is the agent, 
is a boon not only to the amateur buta'so to the professional. It is a great 
saver of time and labor as well as expense and we are assured by the 
manufacturers of its permanency. The results we have obained have de- 
lighted us and we predict a hearty reception for it both by the amateur (to 
whom toning is the fons asinorum of photography) and by the pro‘ess- 
ional to whom it means great diminution of expense and economy of time 
and labor. The frontispiece illustrations are from the establishment of Mr. 
William H. Rau. 















Studies for Pictures. 


STUDIES FOR PICTURES. 


Translated from Alphonse Karr's “‘ Voyage Autour de Mon Jardin.” 


MAN, with whom I was quite intimate when I was an in- 

habitant of cities, came to see me, and we conversed a great 

deal upon our opposite tastes, and upon the things which occupy 
and give interest to our lives. 

On his part, he takes no account of flowers, or trees, or the 
heavens, or the moon, or men, or animals; none of these can in- 
terest him till after they have been reduced, flattened, disfigured, 
and traced upon canvas by means of colors and a brush. He 
gives a high price for the images of things which in his eyes have 
no value; he paid 9,950 francs for a picture by Van Huysum. 
This picture represents a vase of flowers. The real bouquet,— 
the living bouquet, with its splendor and its perfumes, might be 
worth twenty sous. 

For the portrait of this bouquet, that is to say, a flat imitation, 
false in colors, and smelling of oil, he paid 9,950 francs! and is 
proud and happy at having made so good a bargain! 

I conducted him round my garden, but he looked at scarcely 
anything. A branch of hundred-leaved roses, bending under the 
weight of its blossoms, for a moment, however, attracted his at- 
tention; he looked at it and exclaimed, “ How like that is to a 
bouquet of roses by Van Daél which I have at home!” 

It was very evident that he thought nature had made an attempt 
to imitate his picture. 

In the evening, after supper, pipes and some Turkey tobacco 
were brought in, and we chatted upon all manner of things; but 
he always contrived means to bring the subject round to one of 
his pictures, by some imperceptible thread or other. 

At length, “ Listen,” said I. “I likewise have pictures, but I 
will only show them to you by daylight; to-morrow morning will! 
do.” 

“And what pictures have you?” asked he, with a more than half 
disdainful air. 

“T have a great number.” 

“ Are they pictures by known masters? ” 
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“I suppose so; for I have never seen any more beautiful, more 


grand in their ensemble, or more finished in their details.” 


“ Ah, ah! we shall see that.’ 

“Oh! I don’t conceal them from anybody. I am not one of 
those egotistical amateurs, who find less pleasure in the possession 
of their pictures, than they do in the conviction that others have 
none, or at least that they have not the same.” 

“ Did your collection cost you much?” 

“ I got it for nothing.” 

“ For nothing! Oh, I know what that means! Picture ama- 
teurs are divided into two classes: those of the first have expended 
millions upon their galleries; those of the second, on the contrary, 
always get their pictures for nothing. Their pretence is to have 
discovered them on the shelves of some dealers in images, or upon 
panels over the chimney of a village inn, or even among a lot of 
old bottles. You are of the second class.” 

‘* You are welcome to place me in which class you please.” 

“ Well; but by whom are your best pictures? ”’ 

“Oh! as to that, I really cannot tell you; I have no memory for 
names. And, to be frank with you, it is a circumstance I pay no 
attention to. I should prefer having a fine picture painted by my 
porter to a daub by Raffaelle. And what is very singular, this 
opinion, worthy, from its ingenuousness, of being placed in the 
rank of the maxims and thoughts of M. de la Pal¢sse, would easily 
pass for an originality or a whimsicality. I seek for nothing in 
painting but the true and the beautiful.” 

“ You really excite my curiosity to see the pictures of a man 
who entertains such ideas. Can’t you recollect any of them?” 

“ Oh, yes. I could easily describe, at least for the most part, 
what my pictures represent.” 

* Well.” 

“ Well, I have one above this room; it is of a vast plain, sur- 
rounded on all sides by trees. Upon the verdant grass, dotted 
with shadow and lit by the sun which is setting behind the 
trees, repose some sheep. The whole has a charm of calmness 
and repose which yields the greatest pleasure.” 

‘I am sure that is by Van der Doés. Well, that is not worth 
much,” 
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“ All I know is, that it is very beautiful; and I do not believe 
that it is by Van der Doés.” 

“ You astonish me.” 

“ Another is a sunken road, such as in Normandy is called ‘ une 
cavée.’ Travelers walk lower than the roots of trees, whose tops 
extend over the wall of earth which forms the two sides of the 
road, thick and long roots like twisted serpents.” 

“T should not be surprised if that were a copy; and my reason 
for thinking so, a reason which I| think good, and not subject to 
contradiction, is that I possess the original, which is by J. Ruys- 
daél.” 

“ T assure you it is not a copy.” 

“Ah! we shall see.” 

“T am convinced that a sight of the picture will make you 
change your opinion. By the side of it you see the entrance to 
a village; amidst trees with rounded tops shoots up the church 
spire; the sun, which darts his oblique rays, fills the foliage of the 
trees with golden sparks; a peasant is driving home his cart.”’ 

“ Tf that picture be, as I think it is, by J. Ostade, it is valuable.” 

“ T do not believe that any Ostade ever did anything approach- 
ing it.” 

“ My dear friend, you don’t understand the Ostades.” 

“T was yesterday looking at another picture which delighted 
me very much: a child was seated at a window blowing soap- 
bubbles; the child was serious and attentive, whilst the bubble, 
still a captive, appeared to grow larger and larger, as it balanced 
itself upon an imperceptible breath of air. The most enchanting 
colors succeeded each other upon this frail globe of glass.” 

“ Oh; that is a well-known picture! I saw it at the house of an 
amateur, from whom you must have bought it: that is by J. 
Mieris.” 

“T did not buy it.” 

“ Oh, dear no; I suppose it was given you!—or else you found 
it! As I told you, you are an amateur of the second class. You 
pretend to have got for nothing a picture worth 6,000 francs! ” 


“ The background of another is composed of magnificent chest- 
nut-trees, with large leaves of golden green, rendered still more 
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so by the rays of the setting sun; a small house covered with vines 
is entirely gilded by the last warm rays of the star of day; nearer, 
and towards the centre, a Bohemian olive, and an elder-tree much 
lower down; so that the oblique rays of the sun passing over and 
into the shade, leave the foliage of the first of a whiteish hue, and 
purple blossomed rose; its lower flowers are in shade; one alone, 
which shoots beyond the elder, catches a ray of the sun, and looks 
like a magnificent ruby.” 

“ Are there no figures? ” 

“ None.” 

* Then I cannot tell whom that can be by.” 

“T feel no doubt that you will recognize the master when you 
see the picture.”’ 

“ Very possibly—nay, even probably, I may; but at present my 
memory does not furnish me with anything like that.” 

“TI saw another this morning which very much interested me. 
It was a beautiful woman, holding a pink in her hand.” 

** Oh, well known: that’s by Rubens.” 

* Do you think so?”’ 

“T am sure of it; but you must permit me to be less sure of 
another thing.” 

“ Oh, certainly; and pray what is the thing of which you are not 
sure?” 

“ That is, that this picture can belong to you.” 

“ Well, I don’t positively say it does belong to me; but what I 
do say is, that I saw it in my house this morning.” 

“ My dear friend, my dear friend! allow me to speak frankly to 
you. There is one thing I greatly fear on your account; I am 
afraid you are the dupe of some picture-dealer, who has plun- 
dered you and made you pay very dear for mere daubs.” 

“ T beg you, my good friend, to keep this kind interest for oth- 
ers; I do assure you that the pictures of which I tell you are all 
that is most beautiful; I have never seen any, in any gallery, which 
can compare with mine, either in truth, design, or color.” 

“Tam accustomed to hear every amateur, if he be only the mas- 
ter of three middling copies, or five or six unowned sketches, 
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seek to make himself believe that he possesses miracles. Now, 
I may be allowed to say to you what I am going to observe, be- 
cause you do not pretend to be rich, but on the contrary, you 
rather pretend not to be so. Well; I know the value of the 
pictures you have described to me; and I declare to you, that if 
you really possess them; if, as you tell me, these form but a 
small part of your collection; if you have not amused yourself 
with laughing at me. ... How many pictures have you? ” 

“Too many to count.” 

“ Well, then; your gallery cannot have cost you less than 200,- 
ooo francs.” 

“Nonsense! It cost me nothing.” 

“You are certainly the most audacious of any amateur of this 
kind I have ever met with. I wish to-morrow were come.” 

The next morning I led my friend into a large room with four 
windows, and said to him, “ Here are my pictures, and the win- 
dows are the frames.” 

~Oh! that’s but a joke.” 

“Not at all; look, some of my pictures are a little changed 
since the last time I looked at them, but they are not the less 
beautiful on that account. This is the one you took to be Os- 
tade, and which is, as the others, simply by the Almighty. There 
are the trees and the steeple; the cart is no longer there, but 
there is a girl driving cows to the pasture, which is better. Do 
you believe that Ostade ever attained that truth, that drawing, 
that color, that light?” 

“ Here, on the left, through the other window, is the hollowed 
road, which is not by J. Ruysdaél, and of which you pretend to 
have the original; I had a right, however, to tell you that mine 
is not a copy; it is evident that of the two pictures, however or- 
iginal yours may be, mine is not the copy. 

“And here is the meadow upon which the sun and shade play 
with such effect; there are the tall trees, and the sheep which re- 
pose upon the grass: that likewise is by the Almighty, and not 
by Van der Doés.” 

“Well, well; it’s all a very good joke.” 

“No, I am not joking at all; so far from it, I think it is you 
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who are joking, or else take me for an idiot, to hope to make me 
believe that you attach more value to a little tree daubed upon 
canvas, flat, without shade, without colors, without perfume, 
without the song of birds, than to that noble, living tree, which, 
perfumed and harmonious, covers us with its shade. What! 
you pay 200,000 francs for the imperfect imitation of a tree worth 
five francs! will you venture to speak of the difficulty overcome? 
Why do you not pay more dearly for the imitation of diamonds 
and rubies than for true diamonds and rubies? and yet that imi- 
tation is much more perfect, and is so successful as to deceive 
almost anybody. False jewels, as well as true, shine, and draw 
upon those who wear them, the same admiration, envy, and ha- 
tred, that the real ones would; whilst no one is deceived by the 
painting. The birds which, according to Pliny, wanted to eat 
the grapes by Zeuxis, would not be so taken in now-a-days; there 
does not exist any bird so silly as to attempt to build its nest in a 
painted tree. 

“What! and is it to pay so dearly for feeble imitations of all 
beautiful things we can have for nothing, that men ruin them- 
selves; fill their lives with anxieties and cares, and stuff pillows 
with thorns? 

No, no; it is you who are joking and who are laughing at me; 
or else I must believe that you, and all who resemble you, are 
downright madmen.” 


BOOK NOTICE. 


“La Plaque Photographique (silver gelatino-bromide), by R. Colson, 
Instructor in Physics at the Ecole Polytechnique ; 164 pages, illus- 
trated. George Carré and C. Nand, 3 rue Racine, Paris. 

This little volume opens with a general review of the properties of the 
sensitive film, and a study of the principles upon which are based its 
preparation and use. In the first four chapters the author considers the 
influence of chemical, luminotis, caloric, mechanical and electrical dis- 
turbances upon the film. In the first two chapters, which contain the 
fundamental principles of photography, will be found a profound dis- 
cussion upon the formation of the latent image and the operation of 
development, with some considerations upon the part played by the 
organic matter—the gelatine. Chapter 5 is devoted to the X-rays. 
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In chapter 6 the author has collected and republished the old experi- 
ments of Nieper and of Saint Victor upon the “ accumulation” of light, 
which form the entrance to an immense field still almost unexplored, 
and offering attractive inducements to investigators. They relate directly 
to photography of the invisible ; this latter subject, which comprises 
photographing through opaque bodies, is treated in the seventh chapter, 
which contains accounts of recent experiments on this subject. 

The author.gives full directions for care and use of dry plates. 

The book will be found useful by all photographers, as it will give them 
new ideas on the capacity of their apparatus, and by all who are interested 
in photographic research, as it presents valuable suggestions, and its in- 
formation is fully up to date. 


The last number of the “ Journal” of the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain contains an interesting discussion on a paper read before 
the society by Mr. Harold Baker, on “ Portrait Work in the Studio.” 
The “Journal” treats its readers to a series of excellent half-tone re- 
productions of Mr. Baker’s work which in themselves are a study ; the 
portraits are well posed and lighted and possess an individuality of ex- 
pression not often found in photographic work. Some of them were 
taken by daylight and some by the electric light. He does not employ 
the electric light direct, but reflects it twice by means of a hemispherical 
reflector of about four feet in diameter. He believes that in this man- 
ner finer detail and more gradations are secured in white drapery much 
better than with daylight, which piles up the density too much in the 
high lights. 

A writer in a photographic periodical had called atention to the fact 
that when long exposures were given a more satisfactory expression was 
secured, a remark with which he agreed, but the difficulty was to get a 
sitter to remain still for a sufficient length of time. With reference to 
this point, he showed a slide from a negative on a rapid plate, exposed 
for 70 seconds on a-dull day, lens at full aperture, and developed by first 
soaking in a hot solution of soda, and then adding the density-giver, 
the result showing that during exposure there had been a change of ex- 
pression, but no movement on the part of the sitter. 

We agree with Mr. Baker’s remarks upon the subject of accessories ; 
the accessory was one of the great blots on the history of photography 
in the past, but as far as one could judge a healthier tone now prevails 
and the accessory is gradually vanishing. At the same time he 
thought there was room for very good work to be done with real, as 
against artificial, accessories, and some highly satisfactory work was 
being done by certain professionals in the direction of portraiture at 


home ; he believed the cultured public would soon appreciate work ot 
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that character, and would be prepared to pay a little more for it than for 
the “usual thing.” Mr. Baker appeared to regard the “usual thing” 
as a hopeless case, and as something which must be submitted to for- 
ever. Mr. Lambert thought the “usual thing” was the fault of the 
photographers of the past, who had more or less created it, and who had 
led the public to expect it, and to look for it ; but if photographers in 
the front rank would endeavor, so far as the money aspect of the question 
would permit, to elevate public taste by asking sitters to contrast artistic 
work with the “usual thing” he thought and hoped the latter would 
quickly become a thing of the past. 

Mr. Baker demonstrated the great difference that can be made in 
the lighting of the face by varying the strength of the background. 
Plates having the same exposure and developed in the same dish are 
widely different in appearance. No one believes the effect on the face 
until he tries it. With a dark background the face appears over- 
exposed and flat. A middle tone background relieves the face properly 
and gives it a right depth, a white background, on the other hand, makes 
the face appear too heavy and suggests under-exposure. Our profes- 
sional readers will bear in mind that Mr. Baker is a distinguished pro- 
fessional photographer, and not an amateur, and so they need not pass 
by his valuable remarks as impracticable. 


COLOR SENSITIVE PLATES. 

H. Vollenbruch, in “ Deutsche Photographen Zeitung,’ maintains 
that plates sensitized with Erythrosin silver citrate are not only more 
sensitive to color-impressions, but also have better keeping qualities 
than ordinary Erythrosin bathed plates. 

For depression of the over-active blue rays he recommends the addition 
of picric acid to the coloring solution. The picric acid Erythrosin silver 
citrate ammonia solution is prepared as follows : 

Solution I. 
Citrate of potassa, 
Distilled Water, 


Silver Nitrate, 
Distilled Water, 

Both solutions are mixed and a white precipitate is formed which is 
allowed to subside. The clear supernatent liquid is poured off carefully, 
precipitate washed with water, allowed again to subside, and the wash 
water again decanted. This process is repeated two or three times. 
Finally a large bulk of water (20 cc.m.) is aded to the precipitate and 
well shaken ; 5 c.c of this is reserved, the remainder is treated to am- 
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monia, drop by drop, until the precipitate is redissolved. Now add the 
5 c.c. of reserved solution and shake the whole until every particle is dis- 
solved. Then make up the solution to 50 c.c. and filter; this forms 
Solution III. 
Solution IV. 
Distilled water, 
Pure Erythrosin, 


Under lamp light the 50 cc.m. of Solution III. are poured slowly with 
repeated shaking in Solution IV., by which the originally beautiful red is 
converted into a dirty turbid bluish red somewhat viscid fluid ; add— 

Solution V. 
Picric acid, 4 grms. 
Absolute alcohol, 30 cc.m. 


Shake well and add to the whole 33 cc.m. ammonia (specific gravity 
0.91) wherewith the beautiful red color is restored. 

After the filtration call this Solution VI. This solution keeps well. 
The slight deposit formed is redissolved on shaking. 

The plates are sensitized as follows : The plate to be sensitized is first 
laid in a tray of distilled water for two or three minutes, then bathed 
in a mixture of 1 c.c. Ammonia for one minute and finally for two 
minutes in a bath composed of the following : 

Color Solution VL., 10 cc.m. 
Distilled water, 300 cc.m. 


The plate is well drained and dried in a perfectly dark room. These 
plates keep well for several months. 


THE PRINTING-OUT PLATINOTYPE PROCESS. 


The statement made by Mr. Cembrano in his presidential speech be- 
fore the convention at Yarmouth, England, to the effect that “a paper 
is much needed possessing the ease and simplicity of manipulation, per- 
manency of results, and beauty in quality of platinotype, combined with 
the certainty in printing of what are commonly called printing-out 
papers,” naturally suggests to one the printing-out platinotype process, 
which seems to have been much neglected in England. 

This process was suggested by Pizzighelli in 1887, and differs from the 
other platinotype processes in that the developer is in the sensitizing 
solution. As a rule, sodium ferric oxalate is used, which, by exposure 
to light, is reduced to sodium ferrous oxalate and sodium oxalate, ac- 
cording to the equation :— 


N a, Fe, (C, O, (6 = Na, Fe, (C, O,), + 2 Na, C, O, +-2 CO,,. 
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Sodium ferric oxalate occurs in fairly large green crystals, which are 
perfectly stable in the dark, and are easily soluble in water (about one in 
two), and when spread on paper it gives a yellowish green film. 

As damp is necessary for the full development of the image, it is neces- 
sary to expose it to aqueous vapor before printing ; otherwise the print- 
ing is precisely the same as for any other of the platinotype papers. 
The best way of dampening the paper is to fill a developing dish with 
warm water, and just hold the paper for about three minutes in summer 
and one and a half minutes in winter, film face downwards over the 
same. It is frequently recommended to breathe on the paper whilst it is 
in the printing frame; but this is hardly to be commended, for the 
simple reason that part of the paper near the middle of the frame, as a 
rule, gets less moisture, and therefore shows fainter in the finished 
print ; further than that, the negative, unless covered with a piece of 
plain paper, also becomes moist and absorbs some of the platinum or 
iron salts, and thus stains are caused which are extremely difficult to 
eradicate. 

For this process there is no doubt that Rives or Saxe papers are the 
best, though Whatman’s or Creswick papers may be used. 

The sensitizing salts should be made up into the form of stock solu- 
tions. The sodium ferric oxalate solution should be made by dissolving, 
by the aid of a gentle heat, 240 grains in I ounce of distilled water, and 
the solution filtered and labelled ‘‘ The iron solution.” 

The chloro-platinite of potash may be dissolved in the proportion of 
1:6, or a 15-grain tube in 90 minims of distilled water. 

Besides these will be required a ten percent. solution of sodio-chloride 


of platinum, which is added to the sensitizing solution to give brilliancy 
or greater contrast, and is especially useful for thin, flat negatives. 

A solution of gum arabic must also be used, and 1 ounce of the best 
white gum arabic in lumps should be dissolved by constant stirring in 


2 ounces of distilled water, and then filtered through nainsook, using 


pressure if necessary. 


The sensitizing solution itself is prepared by mixing together, pre- 
ferably in a flat dish or saucer :— 
Chloro-platinite solution, . 116 minims. 
Iron solution, . 120 minims. 
Gum arabic, . . 116 minims. 


The above quantity is sufficient for 480 square inches of paper. The 
solution should be brushed over the paper with a broad, flat brush, 
not too soft, and then the marks evened out with another till it 
has lost all glaze, then quickly dried, and the process of drying should 
not take more than a half an hotir. Great care should be exercised in the 
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choice of the brushes. A soft camel’s-hair brush will mop up too much 
solution, whilst a hard brush is apt to cause marks in the sensitizing. 

Sepia-toned pictures may be obtained by the addition of palladium or 
mercury salts to the sensitizers, but the results obtained by these are by 
no means satisfactory, nor is there any good method of obtaining sepia 
tones direct by this process. 

Mercury gives, as a rule, yellowish whites, and the tones are not even, 
that is to say, the high lights may be sepia, the half-tones gray, and the 
shadows black. With palladium the difficulty is to keep the paper, and it 
must be printed out dry and then developed, or else variations in tone 
and general reduction may ensue. 

A formula strongly recommended by Watzek for the mercurial paper 
is i— 

Sodium ferric oxalate solution 168 minims. 
Potassium chloro-platinite solution 100 minims. 
Potassium chlorate solution, 

Mercuric chloride solution, 84 minims. 


All these solutions should be saturated. It will be found necessary, if 
this be used, to give the raw paper at least two coatings of plain two 
per cent. arrow-root size; but it is preferable to use the gum arabic 
solution in about the same proportion as suggested for the black paper, 
and also to replace the chlorate of potassa by a like quantity of sodic- 
chloride of platinum, which keeps the white purer. 

For the palladium paper the following may be used :— 

SE SOS corde risieesanwers sumac cinch owwen 120 minims. 
Chloro-platinite solution, 80 minims. 
Potassio-chloride of palladium solution, (1:8),... 20 minims. 
Gum arabic solution, 116 minims. 

{It must not be forgotten that this paper must be absolutely dry during 
printing, and only developed by steam afterwards. 

The subsequent treatment of these prints is precisely the same as for 
ordinary platinotype, namely, the use of the three acid clearing baths, 
and then well washing. The process is not a difficult one, the chief 
difficulty is the drying. —“ British Journal of Photography.” 


HOW TO MAKE BROMIDE PAPER. 


The choice of the paper for this purpose depends to a great extent upon 
the taste of each individual ‘worker. Some prefer a pure white, while 


others lean towards toned papers, such as are often used for crayon draw 
ings. 
Whatman’s medium hot-pressed is about as good as any: but, of course, 


the surface, from smooth to very rough, is also purely a matter of taste. 
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Whatever paper is chosen it will be as well to give it a thin substratum 
of insoluble gelatine, which prevents, to a great degree, the formation of 
blisters during fixation and washing. As the prepared paper will keep 
for any length of time ready for coating with emulsion, it will be as well 
to do a good lot of the various kinds likely to be required; in this way 
one avoids the nuisance of “ getting ready.” 

To make the substratum, dissolve sixty grains of Nelson’s No. 1 gela- 
tine in six ounces of water, and in another four ounces of hot water dis- 
solve ten grains of chrome alum. 

Add the chome alum solution gradually to the hot gelatine solution with 
constant stirring, add five drops of glacial acetic acid, and filter. 

The substratum must be spread thinly over the paper with a broad 
brush, and the paper may then be hung up to dry. When dry, it may be 
stored for future use as required. The following emulsion is tolerably 
easy to prepare: 

WME oan cud pdsle we udadentoned tee neeksnaedsereieeiatssee 
Ammonium bromide . 

Ammonium iodide . 

Ammonium chloride . 


Put these ingredients in a thirty-ounce glass flaskand dissolve. When 
dissolved, add just enough pure hydrochloric acid to render the solution 
acid, and add 100 grains of Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine. When the gelatine 
is quite swelled (say, in about an hour), dissolve it by gentle heat, such as 
water bath. The flask must then be taken into the dark-room, where 
450 grains of silver nitrate in crystals must be added. Directly the silver 
is added, the flask must be vigorously shaken until it has all been dis- 
solved. At this stage the flask must be placed in boiling water (still in 
the dark-room, of course) for half an hour. 

Meanwhile 400 gr. of Heinrich’s hard emulsion gelatine must be 
soaked in 5 ozs. of water for at least an hour, and after the flask of emul- 
sion has been in boiling water for thirty minutes, this swelled gelatine 
(with what remains of the water) must be added to the contents of the 
flask and well shaken until the whole is thoroughly incorporated. 

At this stage the emulsion is to be turned into a flat porcelain tray 
(which must be scrupulously clean), and placed away in a cool place in 
total darkness to set. 

When quite firm (say in from twelve to twenty hours) the emulsion 
must be broken into lumps by means of a silver fork or a piece of glass, 
and squeezed through coarse canvas (such as is used for wool work) 
into a basin or large jam pot full of cold water. A piece of coarse canvas 
should next be tied over the mouth of the jar and the whole placed 
under the tap, letting the water run on it. Every few minutes the jar 
should be inverted to empty the water out and admit fresh, and this 
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should be done frequently for at least half an hour. This is to remove ; 
all soluble salts and prevent fog and failure. The emulsion, after wash- 
ing, should be drained as free from water as possible, remelted by gentle 
heat, and have added to it, in a gentle stream with constant stirring, 1 oz. 
of pure alcohol. 

After straining through fine cambric the emulsion is ready for use. 

To coat the paper by hand it is best to thoroughly dampen it with 
warm water until it is quite limp, then squeeze it on to a sheet of glass 
and coat it with emulsion by means of an earthenware teapot. Pour a 
pool of emulsion on to the centre of the paper, spread it (or “lead” it) 
all over the paper with a piece of glass, drain off the superfluous emul- 
sion into the teapot, the top of which should be provided with a cambric 
filter, and put the paper with its support on a level slab until set. When 
set the paper may be lifted from its support and pinned up to dry. Do 
not try to get a thick coating of emulsion; it is useless. About 2 
drachms is quite enough for a 12x10 sheet of paper.— The Amateur 
Photographer,” London. 


LIGHT AND COLOR PERCEPTIONS. 


At the Royal Society, Captain Abney has explained a new method 
devised by himself for measuring the sensitiveness of the retina to light 
and color. The author treated first of the extinction of the sensation of 
light on the centre of the retina. The reduction of the intensity of the 
light falling on the illuminated spot was made with a new apparatus, con- 
sisting of a gelatine wedge bent round so as to form a ring. The read- 
ings of this instrument are proportional to the logarithm of the light- 
intensity passing at the point. It is found that the smaller the spot of 
illuminated surface, the more easily the apparent intensity of the light 
falling upon it is diminished; and there is a simple formula for connect- 
ing the size of the spot with the amount of obstruction required to just 
produce the sensation of no light. Again, since a large and a small area 
having the same actual illumination appear to be of different brightness, 
an investigation was made which resulted in establishing a very simple 
law connecting the two data. The degree of reduction of a colored ray 
required to extinguish the sensation of color was next measured with 
areas of different dimensions, and it was ascertained that again the in- 


tensity of the colored light was connected with the size of the spot by a 
simple expression corresponding with that for total extinction. The ex- 
ponential co-efficients, however, differ—indicating that the phenomena of 
light and color are not connected together in the manner that might be 
expected. The author finds that all color fields in the retina are of the 
same form; the extent depending wholly on the illumination and the ap- 


' 
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_ Parent size of the source of light. Captain Abney points out that there 
are difficulties in the way of reconciling his results with either the Young 
or the Hering theory of colored vision; and he suggests a modification of 
the accepted theory of light and color which may explain the connection 
between the two. 


Vignetting by Zinc Vapor, New Applications of the Photographic 
plate. Captain Colson has made some peculiarly interesting experi- 
ments as an outcome of his discovery of the action of metallic vapors 
on the sensitive film (see “ Acta,” July 16th last), these being recorded 
in the last issue of the “ Bulletin” of the French Photographic Society. 
One essential to the vigorous action of a zinc plate on a photographic 
film is that the metal should be quite clean, which must be ensured by a 
thorough scrubbing with emery cloth immediately before each exposure. 
In damp weather the evaporation of the zinc may be reduced to zero in 
a few hours by the spontaneous oxidation of the surface. Vignetting 
plates may be made by exposing a sensitive plate to the action of the 
vapor from a cleaned zinc plate, the central portion of the zinc plate 
being covered by an impervious screen. The zinc plate should be a 
few millimetres from the sensitive surface, and an “exposure” (in the 
dark) of three or four hours is sufficient. The distance of the zinc plate 
determines the softness of the gradation, and this distance may vary 
from one-twelfth of an inch to nearly a third of an inch. Pure paper 
and cardboard are readily penetrated by the zinc vapor, but a saline 
residue from a solution with which the paper or cardboard has been 
moistened will often obstruct the vapor: hence it is that writing 
executed with completely invisible ink may be reproduced in negative 
form on a sensitive film if the paper bearing the writing is interposed 
between a sensitive surface and a newly-cleaned zinc plate; although 
it is obviously possible that in some cases of long exposure it might 
be necessary to remove the plate once or more for renewed cleaning. 
This method of using the photographic plate for searching into the inner 
construction of solid bodies, in a way which is in no sense photographic, 
promises many useful applications, and it is by no means improbable 
that it may be applied in some cases to deciphering otherwise illegible 
palimpsests ; parchment having been shown by Dr. Russell to be per- 
meable to the zinc influence (which at first, not knowing of Captain Col- 
son’s work, he appeared to regard as a kind of radiation), though less 
so than in so-called vegetable parchment. Thick vellum would, how- 
ever, require, in all probability, a long exposure. It may be mentioned 
that in the application of this method of search to palimpsests there 
would be no risk of such damage as has been done in several cases by 
the rash use of chemicals .—‘‘ Amateur Photographer,” (London.) 
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BARGAIN LIST.—SEPT., 1897. 


PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 
[For Lenses see Special List. ] 


1—11x14 Scovill Port. Camera, 
Bonanza holder, 

1—11x14 Anthony Port. Camera, 
Benster holder, 

1—14x17 D.S. B. Portrait Camera, 

1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 
3 holders, 


VIEW CAMERAS. 


i—8x1o Scovill Rev. Back 
Camera and Steinheil Lens, 
i— 6% x 8% Blair Rev. Back 


Camera, Beck lens, 6 holders 
and tripod . oa , 
i—5x7 Eastman R. B. Camera, 3 
Holders, Steinheil lens,tripod, 
i—5x7 Ideal, 2 extra holders and 
special case,.. . 
1—22x28 American Opt. Co. View 


35 00 
19 00 


Camera . 

I—I1xI4 Flammang R. B.  Cam- 
era, 4 holders, tripod, Eury- 
scope lens. Prosch shutter, . 100 00 

1—5x8 Blair Lucidograph, . .’. 

1—4x5 New Model, 

i—8x1o Blair, Rev. Back, good 
order, 

1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo Camera, 
1 pair Darlot lenses, 1 5x8 
Darlot lenses, 

1—4 x § New Model Outfit, 

i—6%4x8% Novelette Camera, two 
(2) extra Holders, Beck R, R. 
Lens, Canvas Case, in good 
condition. Cost $107.00. Will 
sell for 

I—5x8 Genessee Outfit, 3 extra 
holders 

6—% Scovill light-weight 
holders, each 

1—Takiv Magazine Camera, 

1—Peep-a-Boo Camera, . . 2 50 

1—5x8 Blair Camera, with 6% x8% 
extension and 12 holders, . 

I—6%4x8% View and 2 holders ‘ 

I—5x8 New Model Camera, 

1—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 
Camera 


75 00 


6 50 


film 


25 00 
8 00 
IQ 00 





| 3—Cross Collodion Filters, 





1—6% x8% American Optical 
Co.’s View Camera, . . . 

1—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 
new, with Orthoscope lens, . 28 

1—Student Camera, complete. . 1 


HAND CAMERAS. 


1—Bull’s Eye '97 and Case .. 8 

1—Night Hawk Camera, . . 3 

1—5x7 Folding Premo, RR lens, 24 

1—4x5 Waterbury Detective Cam- 
era, 3 holders, 

1—No. 1 Kodak, 

1—5x7 Folding Kodak, new, . 

1—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, 10 


1—6%x8% Premo Sr, no lens. 28 


ACCESSORIES. 
1—Air Brush and Pump. . . . 18 
1—Case for Sliding Tripod... 1 
1—4x5 Roll Holder for Hawk Eye 


6—Scovill Light-weight Holders, 


each, 


| 1—Photoscript, 


1—Wood Stereo Exposer, ‘ 
. each 
1—11x14 Glass Bath, 

2—12x15 Glass Baths, 

2—10x12 Printing Frames, each 
2—14x17 és 

1—Eastman 4 fold sad : 
1—Pair large Beam Scales, 14 in., 
1—4%x5% Eastman Roll Holder, 
6—5x8 Scovill Film Holders, . 
1—6x8 Cloud Vignetting in 
1—906, 8x14, Ground , 


| t—5x6 Burlap Ground 
| 1—Anthony’s Electric Retoucher, 


3%x4% Washing Boxes, each, 
2—Large Oak Show Frames, each 
1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 

Lantern, 5% in. condenser . 

{—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 

nisher 
1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 

particulars. 
I—18x22 Printing Frame, ... 2 
1—8x1o Printing Frame,. . 
I—I4x17 Adaptable Washing Box 4 
2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 


1—Wall Accessory, 

t—Daisy Foreground, 
1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. ... 
t—Osborne’s Rock Accessory, . 
1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory. . 


- $15 90 


888 


ASBASCBIIESSS 


868 8 8688888 








Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 
8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 
write for particulars. 

Peerless Varnish Pots, each. 

I—4%x5% Negative Box. . . 

1—Walmsley Reversible Finder . 

1—Card-size Burnisher 


Bargains in Lenses. 
1 Set 1x9 Gem ‘Lenses 
1—14x17 Portrait Lens 
1—11x14 Rapid Rect. Lens, 
1—Imitation Dallmeyer Lens, size 
34 x4 
1—No. 1 Gray’s Extreme Angle 
Periscope Lens; list $24.00, . 
I—g in. focus Ross Portable Sym- 
metrical; list $46.00, , 
1—5x8 Zeiss lens, series 3, . 
1—8x1o LeClaire Lens, 
1—4x5§ Bausch & Lomb Shutter, . 
1—4x5 Gundlach R. R. Star,. . 


Terms: Net Cash. 


30 00 
45 00 
10 00 
8 00 
5 50 
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I—11x14 Francais Lens, . 
1—¥-Size Portrait Lens, . .. . 
1—}+ Voigtlander Lens, 9g 00 
I—16x20 Darlot W. A 35 00 
1—6% x8 % Gundlach and Shutter, 45 oo 
1—Extra 4x4 Harrison Portrait. 20 00 
1—% H Band H Lens, 3 00 
1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens 
cabinets, 
I—5x7 Euryscope Lens, Prosch 
Shutter; list $50.00,.. . 
1—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, 
1—5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, 
2—4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, each 
I—10x12 Blair Orthographic, . 
I—6%x8% Wide Angle Lens, 
1— Gem Lens, 
I—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, a 
1—% Holmes, Booth & Hayden, 
1—8x1o Portrait Orthoscope, 
1—¥ size Portrait Lens . 
1—8x1o Anastigmat Lens . . 


4 00 


for 


Lenses will be sent with privilege of trial. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 














1800 Frankford Avenue, is for sale. 


Business established in 1860. Equipment | graphers’ Association of America says of 


complete. North top and side light. 
Building three stories, all devoted to the 
business. Location good. Rent, $55.00. 
Lease to suit. Price, complete, $1200.00. 
A rare chance for an enterprising man. 
W. M. RHOADs, 
For Estate of W. H. Rhoads. 


“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER,” 


By Dr. ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 
Cloth bound, $1.00. 


A limited supply of this standard work, 
written by a practical worker in amateur 
photography, 


Reduced to 50 cents 
per copy. 
Order at once before they are gone. 


Tuos H. McCo.iiin & Co., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelp*a. 


KEYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, 

Economical, Durable. Endorsed by 
all practical printers as the best device 
for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. THos.H McCo.uin & Co. 


« RAYFILTERGRAPHS” is an in- 
structive and interestingly illus- 
trated booklet issued by the BAuscH & 
LomB OPTICAL Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
and which explains the advantage of 
rayfilterography, giving numerous ex- 
amples of work done with the ray filter. 
Sent without charge by addressing De- 
partment ‘‘B”’ of the above Company. 














Enameled, Mat Surface and Platinoid En- 
largements on Argentic, Nepera and Bromide 
Papers. This has been ourspecialty for years; 
we have every facilty and the best talent. Sezias, 
Water Colors, Pastels, Crayons and Porcelains 
in high grades. Send your orders for anything 
you want, we can supply it. 


CAFLISCH BROS., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jobbers of all kinds of Bromide Papers, 
Frames, Portraits, etc. 


FOR RENT.—Fine and well arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street. 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wa. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton. Pa 
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‘ | 
‘THE RHOADS Photograph Gallery, | 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
See what the Secretary of the Photo- 


McCollin & Co.’s Embossing Machine. 
Send for full descriptive circular, and 


| samples of work, 


Tuos. H. McCo.uin & Co. 
Phi‘rdelphia, Pa, 
GENTLEMEN : 

The Embossing machine purchased 
from you has proved a great success and 
has more than paid for itself in the short 
time we have used it. Every progrsss- 
ing Photographer should possess one 

Fraternally yours, 
A. L. BOWERSox, 
Sec'y Photographers’ Association of America, 








_ A REDUCTION in price of the famous 





Collinear Lenses has recently taken 
place, and the agents for these lenses, 
Messrs. Benj. French & Co., Boston, 
Mass., have notified us that the greatly 
increased demand for the Collinear Lens 
has enabled the makers, Voigtlander & 
Son, to lower the price. A descriptive 
and revised circular, with new prices, can 
be had by application to the American 
agents, Benj. French & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 





BACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 

get backgrounds cheap. We have 
the largest stock in Philadelphia. A full 
line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 
always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
teriors, $4.00. Bryant's 8x1o grounds, 
20 styles, in stock. 

See designs in this number of Exten- 
sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 
$10.00. Cheapest and best made. 

Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States and 
Canada. 

Tuos. H. McCoLiin & Co. 

A BARGAIN—One of the leading gai- 

leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 

Owner retiring on account of ill health. 

Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 

coast. Address M. L. Smitu, General 
Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“ [MITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 

Why are there so many inferior 
imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 
ing tobe asgood. Draw yourown moral. 
A word to the wise, etc. 














lV 


OR SALE.—A leading gallery in a 
thriving manufacturing town of 
25,000 population, with numerous small 
towns and good farming country to 
draw from. Fine schools and colleges. 
Gallery has seven rooms equipped for 
business. Rent, including heat and 
water, $17.00 per month. On account 
of poor health owner will sell all or part 
at a bargain, or exchange for gallery in 
small town, or for a good portable. 
For particulars address, 
Tuos. H. McCOLtin, 
1030 Arch St., Philada. 


(COMPETENT Artist and Operator at 


liberty October 15th. Ten years 
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| BARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 


Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
| Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
| which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
| for $30.50. % 3. F. 

Care AM. JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 





| PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 
for description of the Empire State 
Camera. Best and most practical view 
camera, at moderate prices. 
Tuos. H. McCoitin & Co., 
Selling Agents. 





experience with leading galleries. Cray- | 


on, Pastel and Water Color work, free- 
hand or on any kind of print: also very 
successful under the skylight. 


of a gallery. Large city preferred, 
Samples and good references. Address 
‘“‘ ARTIST,” care of this Journal. 


ME: A. P. YATES, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., official photographer of the New 
York Central Railroad, says: ‘‘1 cannot 
speak too highly of your Bichromate of 
Potash Ray Filter. It is not only a suc- 
cess, but a photographic necessity. 1 use 
it daily in my landscape work.”’ 
of Mr. Yates’ fine pictures are reproduced 
in “ Rayfiltergraphs’’ sent free by ad- 
dressing Department ‘‘B,” BauscH & 
Loms Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BLITZ PULVER 
the flash light work is om “op and likely 
to stay there. 


Willing | 
and fully competent to take full charge | 


QUICELY SECURED. Trade-marks and Copyrights 
registered and patent business of every description 
promptly and skillfully conducted at lowest rates. 
Inventions introduced, companies formed, and PAT- 
ENTS SOLD ON COMMISSION. 25 years’ experience. 
Highest references. Send us model, sketch or Photo. 
of invention, with explanation, and we will report 
whether patentable or not, free of charge. OUR FEE 
PAYABLE WHEN PATENT IS ALLOWED. When 
patent is secured we will conduct its sale for you with- 
out extra charge. 32-PAGE HAND-BOOK and list of 
200 inventions wanted mailed to inventors free upon 
request. This is the most complete little patent book 
published and every inventor should WRITE FOR ONE. 
H. B. WILLSON 4&CO , Patent Solicitors, 
Le Droit B'ld'g, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Some | 





FPOR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— 
Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them. 

| These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you can get of your favorite 
negatives. THos. H. McCoLiin & Co. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
We wish to call your attention to a N EW SIZE OF 


Lavette Patent Photo Mailing Envelope 


SIZE 55 by 7%- 
Price, $15.00 per M, or $1.50 per box of 100. 
Beton 4c. each or 3 for 10 cents. 
LAVETTE’S ENVELOPES ARE NOW MADE IN 
Cabinet Size 4%4 x 7—$10.00 per M, $1.25 per box 
of 125, Retail 2 for § cents. 
Patentee No. 2, Size 5% x 754—$15.00 per M, $1.50 per box 
and Sole & of 100, Retail 4 cents each, 3 for 10c. 
Manufacturer No. 3, Size 6 x 8'4—$25.00 per M, $2.50 per box of 
199-201 100, Retail 5 cents each. 
Randolph St. HI No, 4, Size 83( x 103{—$35.00 per M, $1.75 per box 
CHIcaGo. of 50, Retail 10 cents each. 
LOOK UP YOUR STOCK ON ABOVE, 
AND IF LOW SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 











a AUVENTEO yr tae 22-9 
TRAQE (4A. 
i COPVRIGNTED JAN “20. 98 


Can also be used for Fancy Cardsof allkinds. Any special 
Photograph Don’t Crush or Bend. sizes made to order in lots of 1000. Prices on application. 


These envelopes are composed of fine 601b., Manilla paper, reinforced by two separate pieces of pulp board 
me on each side. ‘The cut represents the envelope open with photograph laid in. Fold over back and seal 


with gummed flaps. FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS. Keep this for reference. 


Steinheil’s Latest Lens —-.sm. 


rthostigmat 


F 610 
ANGLE 85° 


STEINHEIL’S latest production is a UNIVERSAL LENS, combining in a 
degree hitherto not thought possible, the qualities of the most rapid lenses used for 


INSTANTANEOUS WORK, PORTRAITS, ETC., 
with those of the Wide Angle variety, used for 


LANDSCAPES, INTERIORS AND PHOTO-MECHANICAL WORK. 
Do not fail to give this truly wonderful Lens a trial before purchasing any other. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SPECIALTIES: 


ALADDIN DARK ROOM LAMP, SAFETY FLASH IGNITER, 
STOESS’ LICHTDRUCK AND EMULSION GELATINE. 


H. G. RAMSPERGER & CO, 


180 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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m EXCEISIOI Phhotograpiie Trl 


- PATENTED JUNE 26, 1895. 
te. 


Price, $3.00 
This cutter is designed to supply a long-felt want for a cheap, serviceable article. 


The knives are made of the best grade of steel, and are guaranteed for wear. 


You can trim prints quicker than with any other cutter made, and your print 
will always be perfectly square, and the edges clean and smooth. 


Price, $3.00 
3.50 


ming hoard 


No. 1 Trims sizes up to 6 inches, 
No, 2 Trims sizes up to$8 1-2 inches, : 
No. 3 Trims sizes up to°10 inches, 4.00 


TRADE AGENTS FOR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 








DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


** Sir Henry Ponsonby is commended by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
his Handbook.”’ 


Nothing better could be wished tor.— British ——— 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon. Daily Chronicle. 


1s. each, illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. 
The Vale of Llangollen. 
The Wye Valley. 
The Channel Islands. 
The North Wales Coast. 
The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow and Weston-Super- 
Mare. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth and Dolgelly, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid- Wales. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns and Grasses 
of North Wales. 


'angollen DariincTon & Co. 
London, SimPkin & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ocautifu. Pnutographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc. in 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine and Egypt; also 
North Wales. 

18., 18., 6d., 2s, and 2s., 6d, Complete List Post Free. 


DARLINGTON & CO., |.LANGOLLEN. 








Study 


Law at 
Home. 


It was the ambitious young man and 
woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
in the mill, in the lawyer’s office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a —- education, that 
made this method of teaching law a 
necessity. We offer two courses— 

1. A Course Preparing the Student 

to Practise Law; 

2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 

ness Men and Women. 

The tuition fee is small, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
catalogues explain both courses. The 
can be had for the asking. Address 


The @ Prague Correspondence 
—_ Ychool of Law, 
113 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 








ADVE RTISEME NTS. — 





weeeThe Standard Brands. 


Empire Gelatine Paper 
Empire Gollodion Gloss 
Empire Collodion Matt 


(For Carbon or Platina Effects.) 





UNIFORM. 
RELIABLE. 


s-Every Sheet Guaranteed.2 


FOR SALE BY ALL THE TRADE. 


The Empire Po Paper Company. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY OF N. Y. 


TRADE AGENTS, 


60 and 62 East 11th Street, New York, U.S.A. 


s@7>ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 
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Ben]. French & Co. 


/~ 319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
. BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Importers and Agents oj 
the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
LENSES. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 
optical glass made by Schott, of 


Jena, Germany, viz. : 


THE PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCAPE LENS. 





Also the ever popular 
Our INITIALS (B. F. & Co) ARE EN- 
Darlot en SeS GRAVED ON ALL DARLOT LENSES OF 
OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURE 
: ' : PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENESS AND 
> 
For all kinds of Portrait, Inside SUPERIORITY. 


and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 


*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
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The Gamera 


sone Buy— yt 


That is, if Photography 
means to you anything 
more than the fancy of 
a passing moment—ls, 
without doubt, 











Send for copy ot 

PREMO CATALOG. 
Will send sample 
photograph for 

5 cents in stamps. 


ROCHESTER OPTIGAL GO. 
Rochester, N. Y. © 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1898 


WILL OUT-TOP ALL PREVIOUS ONES. 


PRACTICAL PAPERS WRITTEN BY PRACTICAL MEN AND A COM- 
PLETE REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
DURING 1897. 


Formulas, Processes, Business Methods, Art Work indoors and out. 


NEW YORK, 


EDW. L. WILSON, — *: Broadway, 


see PUBLICATION WILL BE ANNOUNCED.-@a 


The Turner-Reich 


is unsurpassed by any in the 
market. It has an aperture 
of F:7.5. Marvelous depth 
of focus and an absolutely 
flat field. 

Prices lower than those of 


any other Anastigmat lens. 
Manufactured by 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., Rechsstsr. 


New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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orton” Professional Flash, Lamp 


PATENTED. . 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
PLICITY, ECONOMY AND EFFIciENCy. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. The cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution of 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse: 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘*Eelipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 


») GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 
“CUT RATE CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 


TRIAL OFFER. 
As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer : I will deliver free, upon 
receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 
2 GROSS CABINETS, - «$1.80. 
“Reliable” and “Eclipse” are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cash or C.O.D. Order direct. 
E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


‘THE OBSBRVER 


An illustrated monthly magazine for all students and lovers of nature. 
Creating and increasing a knowledge and love of the natural sciences. 


Illustrated Lectures on Nature Education and Recreation. 


SUBJECTS OF LECTURES. 


ONE LECTURE. - - 1. ‘‘ The Wonders and Beauties of Nature.” 
2. ‘ Journeys in Space—Our World and Others,” 
Two LECTURES. { 3. ‘‘ Journeys about Home—Roadsides, Fields and 
Forest.” 
THREE LECTURES.—2 and 3 with 4. ‘‘ Practical Microscopy—Minute 
Life and Structure.” 
All profusely Illustrated. 





Subscription: One Year, $1. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
For terms and further particulars address, 


EDWARD FULLER BIGELOW, - . Portland, Conn. 
Managing Editor. 2 
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** Economy is wealth.”’ 


—" as F:mbossing 
Machine 


Every Photographer his own Printer. 








With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in 


gilt, silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
miniature size to 25x30. 


The operation is inexpensive, 
saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 
1000 in cabinet mounts, and can 
be done by a boy or in spare 


moments in wet weather. 


On large mounts and odd sizes 
the saving of time is much 
greater. No picture should leave 
your gallery without your name 
and address. 

This machine enables you to 
insure this without long delay 
in waiting for special cards. 

We will be pleased to send on 
application samples of the work 

done with this machine. Improved machine, with die, bronzes, etc., $35.00. 


THOS. H. McGOLLIN & 60, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“‘So splendidly done that it can be classed with best American workmanship.”’ 
The Fourth Estate New York. 


PRICE, 


r In America and abroad, 
7 (Obolodrams 


Post Free, 50 cents or 2 shillings 


oy 9 6 Cloth Bound, Post Free, 75 cents or 
— 3 shillings. 


A Pictorial and Literary Record 
OF THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE YEAR. 


Published for “‘ The Photogram”™ Ltd. 


NEW YORK: Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt St. Arranged by the Editors and Staff of 
PHILADELPHIA: W. P. Bucnanan, 1226 Arch St. “*The Photogram.”’ 





Photographic Backgrounds 
and Accessories. 


Note: Photographers when in New York will be well paid by calling at our 
Studio where we keep numerous Backgrounds and Accessories. 
Samples may be had of any dealer, or of 


ROUGH & CALDWELL, 


Studio, 122 W. 2goth Street, New York City, U.S.A. 





third Year The Photographic Blue Book © Preparation 


American Edition. 1897. 
A UNIVERSAL HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 
Photographic: Art, Science and Literature; Recreation and Travel; The Profession and the Trade. 
ill contain Calendars of the principal Photographic Exhibitions to be given in all countries. 

General Information—Postal, Copyright, Patent, Naturalization, Passport, D stances, Coin Values, 
Customs Tariffs, Consuls—American and t oreign ; Cathedrals, Ruins and Abbeys; Principal Art Galleries, and 
other information of interest to Tourists—in the British Isles, and on the Continent of F urope. 

The Amateur— Photographic Societies and Sections of Art, Scientific, Educational and Literary Asso- 
ciations, with revised lists, and giving the Secretary’s name—of Societies in all countries. 

The Trade—“ Dark Rooms” and Dealers : including Hotels with Dark Rooms; Opticians, Chemists, 
and others, with Photographic oe all countries. 

Scientific Information—Weights and Measures. Standard Formule. Tabular Matter, etc., etc 

The Press—Photographic Annual and Serial Publications, and publications with occasional Photo- 
graphic Articles—in all countries. 

Patents—List of Patents on Photographic Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, granted and expired—in 
the United States—during the year 

The Profession—Revised Directory of Professional Photographers in the United States, Canada, West 
Indies, Asia, and other countries open to the American market. 

he [Manufacturer—Manufacturers, Wholesale Agents and Dealers (Importers and Exporters), of 
Photographic, Art, and Scientific Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, in all countries. 
he IMlustrator—lIllustrators, Reproducers, Engravers, Wood-cut and Brass-die Makers in America. 
Illustrations of America’s highest standard of excellence. 

Prepaid Subscription Price One Dollar. Postpaid to any address on Publication. 


WALTER SPRANGE, Editor, Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


Adzuertisements Solicited. Correstondence Invited. 
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THE 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 





The only 
Journal on earth 


Giving each month a direct 
photographic illustration. Pub- 
lished monthly in the interests 
of the professional photographer. 
The greatest value ever offered 
to the photographer. Note the 
price : 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 0c. PER COPY. 


The Nesbitt Publishing Co. 


220 and 222 Washington St., Suffalo, N. Y. 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS, 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 


N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire to 
give our methods a trial. 
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Se» 8 = 


. ou LIGHT “POWDERS! 


pUxXo 


PATENTED. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DtALERS 


ww P BUCHANAN PHILADELPHIA 





PATENT 


q QUICKLY SECURED. Trade-marks and Copyrights 
<q registered and patent business of every description 
4 promptly and skillfully conducted at lowest rates. 
; Inventions introduced, companies formed, and PAT- 
4 ENTS SOLD ON COMMISSION. 25 years’ experience. 
@ Highest references. Send us model, sketch or Photo. 
4 of invention, with explanation, and we will report 
whether patentable or not, free of charge. OUR FER 
PAYABLE WHEN PATENT I8 ALLOWED. When 
patent is secured we will conduct its sale for you with- 
out extra charge. 32-PAGE HAND-BOOK and list of 
200 inventions wanted mailed to inventors free upon 
request. This is the most complete little patent book 
published and every inventor should WRITE FOR ONE. 
H. B. WILLSON 4& CO ,, Patent Solicitors, 


Le Droit B'ld’g, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





GRAPHERS! 


P H OT Professional or Ama- 


|teur. Send for Catalogue, ‘‘New and Use- 


| ful Specialties,” Just Out. 
0. H. Peck, 215-219 Sec. 
| Av.S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS 

wanting artistic, high-grade 

BACKGROUNDS 
may secure sample book of designs by 
addressing 
PACKARD BROS., 


SCENIC ARTISTS, 


Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 
Established in 1884. 











“ A PERFECT SADDLE.” 





Mrkeefeefecheceedecdecdecfecfecfertess | ———- to any rider and ae 


The Best Investment, 


You cannot possibly 
read more than one 
per cent. of the litera- 
ture of theday. Why 
lose precious hours 
on worthless reading, 











fos sfesfeate che 


position. 
| No pressure on Sensative Organs. 
| Spring Cushion under each pelvis 
bone. 
HEALTHFUL AND COMFORTABLE. 


PRICE $4.00 
WILLIAM N. MOORE, 
‘an and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C 





when you can have 

the very best only ? 

This ts what is given 
in CURRENT LITERATURE, from which, 
writes Paul D. Reese, of Athens, Ga., ‘I 
get more than from any other investment 
| ever made.” London Vanity Fair speaks of 
it as a ‘‘ wonderful compilation, the like of 
which fs unknown In Europe."’ if you do not 
know it, mention this advertisement anda 
sample copy will be sent free. Current 
Literature is $3.00 a year ; 25 cents a num- 
ber. Send for Clubbing List. The Current 
Literature Publishing Co., New York, 


fash sfosfasfaahe fuse sfostesfosts 












































| kotha lit inland 


Bonn eneorewrennnes 


Physical Tests of all kinds of Materials and parts of 
Machines, made daily at our Works, 9th St., above 
Master, up to 200,000 lbs. by Tensile Compres- 
sion and Transverse Strains. Certificates fur- 
nished. Reports copied and kept confidential. 


RIEHLE BROS. TESTING MACHINE CO, 


Engineers, Iron Founders, General Machinists. 
Riehle U. S. Standard Testing Machines. Specia 
Testing Appliances. Patented Marble Molding 
and Countersinking Machines. 

Marble Sanders and Hole Cutters. Riehle-Robie 
Patent Ball-Bearing Screw Jacks. Screw 
and Hydraulic Presses. 

Estimates furnished for all kinds of Special Machinery. 
19 NORTH S1XTH ST. 

Works, 9th St. above Master, Philadelphia. 
New — Office, “423 Liberty Street. Chicago Agents, 

. W. Hunt & Co., 1137 Rookery. 
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Carbutt Lantern Plates 


The enormous increase in the sales of these Plates 
proves beyond a doubt that they are 


Unrivalled 


for making Lantern Transparencies 


Absolute —_* | The 
Uniformity | 
Ease of» | oecret 


_a—awene | of their 
Brilliancy of =~ 


Results) SUCCESS 


J.C. Developing Tabloids, 


a good all-around Developer, excel on Lantern Slides, Window 
Transparencies, etc. Put up in boxes containing 96 Tabloids 
each. Price, 75 cents, post-paid; sample box, 10 cents. 
(Send for circulars.) 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. IN PHOTO-MATERIALS. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION. 
DRY PLATE AND FILM 


WORKS. PHILADELPHIA. 
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WANT SOMETHING NEW? 


BACKGROUNDS. ACCESSORIES. 


We have just completed a new line of papier mache accessories consisting of screen and 
seat combination, garden seat with extension back and our Columb an combination showing 
balcony, steps, garden wall and fence, balustrade, etc., all of which are illustrated with many 
beautiful and practical changes in our new 24-page catalogue 

We venture the assertion is so attractive as one in which the subject is pesed with a suita- 
ble and harmonious accessory. In fact all the poses by prominent photographers shown in the 
leading Tage ap em bear us out in this assertion. 

e also show a complete line cf up-to-date backgrounds, Platino and Rembrandt effects 
Burlaps in colors, head grcunds, bust and {,etc. Don’t fail to see our catalogue before you order. 





Send to 


WAIR & BARNES. 
Successor to J. W BRYANT CO. LA PORTE, IND. 


All stock dealers handle our goods. 


——— UWVw#TrcT’’ '-_ _—- rrOOOTOUO’wrPOPOO@Oon@?EO OS + 





if you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read _ 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


Single Copies, 15 cents Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50 





sees 





THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
15 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
light. Don't Leak Light. Size,14%.6%. Circular 
free. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 


Tin, Japanned Black, ........ 75 cts. 
ee a $1.50 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW, YORK. 
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Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, 


(BERLIN.) 


nn a 


(sy E KONOGEN. 
RODINAL. 














| AMIDUL. 


‘Sold by all 








ISK vOUR DEALER FOR FORMULAE 
AND SAMPLES 
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| Orthoscope Lenses. 





Rarip RecTILINBAR. Wipe ANGLE. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 75° 


Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 

No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 4x 5 6 inches $10.00 
».°? - 5x 8 8%“ 15.00 

, * as 8x 10 11% “ 20.00 

a * wa os & Es = 30.00 


WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF go°. 


Size of Plate. Foca! Length. Price. 

No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8. 4% inches $10.00 

, * ™ 6% x 8% 6 ” 15.00 
Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though bvt recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, ox 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Photo 
graphic Society. 


Diameter. Focus. Size. Price. 
No. 3, 145, inches 7% inches 5X7 $20.00 
4, HW “ 10% ** 6% x8% 25.00 
55 2} " 12% ‘* 8 x Io 30.00 
6, 24k‘ 194% ‘* I2X 15 50.00 
7, 3t 23 ” 16 x 20 75.00 





WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., Sole Agents 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Blitz-Pulver 


The Original Flash Powder ; 
Different in composition from all others. 


Has a record for flash-light work which is unapproached. 
No other powder in the United States can show the indorse- 
ments of every individual manufacturer of professional flash- 


lamp which are successfully on the market. 
Do not deceive yourself. Flash- 


say of it, and then judge. 
light work has come to stay. 


St. Josern, Mo., October 6, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Messrs.:—In regard to your inquiry I will say, I 
advise the use of “‘ Blitz Pulver’? with our machine, 
and Ihave used no__—iher powder in getting out our 
sample negatives. operates in our machine with 
unvarying success, y ‘alt 

t ours 
ory FeSPeC L-G. BIGELOW. 
BripGerort, Conn., October 17, 1894. 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have tried various compounds for 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
the best satisfaction with our machine. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN. 
San Francisco, Cat., February 16, 1894. 

Gent’emen :—In regard to Blitz Pulver we have 
always recommended your powder, and our instruc- 
tions call for itand no other. It is the best powder we 
have ever used. 


[Signed] WILLIAMS & SHEPARD 


Manufacturers Williams Flash Machine. 


Read what they 


Cortianp, N. Y., October 8, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :—Will say in regard to ‘‘ Blitz Pulver’’ 
that it is the only flash powder of which we have any 
knowledge that can be relied upon at all times. We 
send it out and advise its use with the Westcott Flash 
Machine. When used with this machine it produces 
beautiful results and with very little smoke. 

Respectfully, 


WESTCOTT & LEWIS. 


Muscating, Ia., October 5, 1894. 
Thos. H. Me Collin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Dear Sirs:—We manufacture and sell flash light 
machines and of all powders we have used find none 
to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have used it for 
for all kinds of work, big heads, full fcrms, opera 
house stages and interiors, and always find it reliable 
and quick acting. 

Yours respectfully, 


CLIFFORD & SON. 


Estimated by a German Chemist to be 5 times more rapid than any other 
powder manufactured. 





Price, 60 cents per ounce. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
1030 Arch Street - 





- Philadelphia, Pa. 














New 








Al is when selecting your photographic leis. 
Critical The difficulty is to determine which pos- 
Ioment esses those necessary qualities without which 

a lens is not a lens, but an annoyance to 
its owner. 

Buying a Jens is like buying a watch or a piano; 
the purchaser, be he ever so expert a judge, would 
hesitate to accept either, did it not bear the name 
of the manufacturer as a guarantee of good work- 


manship. Each of our 


Zeiss | bears our signature and our signature 
Convertible carries with it a full guarantee of optical 
Anastiqmat and mechanical perfection. We have 
Lenses been making lenses for nearly fifty years, 
and the quality of our produét is the 
very best, because we have not only the skill and 


experience but the largest and best equipped manu- 





factory for the production of photographic lenses in 
the world. 


Bausch § Lomb Optical Co., 


Rochester, 1. ¥. 
Rew York City. Chicago 


Catalog, Cloud Photograph Booklet, and 50x16 inch Test Chast free 


Address Deft. B. 
























McCOLLIN’S 


Pyro-Gallic Acid. 


RESUBLIMED. 











Best Grade, imported specially for 
us. Ask for McCollin’s Pyro, and 

S you will save money. Guarantced S 
strictly pure. Write for prices.... 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Our Lenses E =asily anal 


New Patent Anastigmat. 
New Double Anastigmat. 


New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 


New Portrait Lens. 


These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. 


‘‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for hand and ‘dans. 
‘*FLORAGRAPH,” our new Celloidine paper. 


“TONO-COLLODIO” and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send tor Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 
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Professional and Amateur Photographers 


TAKE NOTICE OF OUR 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA is the most centrally located source of supply for Photographic 
Materials. We give a few suggestions of goods which can be mailed on cash 

orders, free of any charge, except postage, to any part of the United States. We 

guarantee the correct filling of all orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


KODAKS. 


Pocket Kodaks, Bull’s Eyes, and other small Cameras. 


ALBUMS. 


McCOLLIN’S INTERCHANGEABLE LEAF ALBUMS, 6x7, 7 x Jo, 
10 x 12, and all other makes. 


CHEMICALS. 


Dry Chemicals of all kinds, Aristo Gold, Aristo Platinum. 


BOOKS. 


All Photographic or Art Publications. 


PAPERS. 


All kinds, makes and grades, Aristo, Bromide Platinum, Vignetting, 
Filtering, Blotting, Etc. 


APPARARTUS. 


Plate Holders, Printing Frames, Negative Racks, Print Rollers, Squegees, 
Trays up to 11x14, Clips, Fenders, Shutters, Small Lanterns, Kits and 
all light Photo Sundries and Novelties. 


CARD STOCK. 


ALL kinds; weight not to exceed 4 pounds. 


PENCILS. 


Retouching Colors, Opaque Brushes, Etc. 


And all goods which can be sent under the U. S. Postal Laws. Postage: 
16 cts. per /b., or 1 ct. per oz. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA. 
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henses! Lenses! 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


1—6%x8% Single Lens 

I—16x20 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 

1—R. O. Co’s. Finder 

1—5x8 Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
1—8x1o View Lens and Shutter 

1—4x5 Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
I—11x14 Extreme Angle Lens 

1—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—6%x8¥% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—8x10 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—4x5 Single Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 

1—6%x8% Single Lens 

1—8x10 Steinheil Antiplanatic Lens, list $60.00 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and 


can be returned if not satisfactory. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Interchangeable 


«| VIEW °°» 
” ALBUMS 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we use 


only the best quality No. 1 cards. 


6x 7 





7X10 


10 X 12 





WwxX14 . ; ; 


For those who desire to have foreign or other 
views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. A. McCOLLIN & ©O., 


1030 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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Model of 1895. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP, 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MAGNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 


In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 

Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, with @ valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage. 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - - - $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Cround, per oz., .40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which this Lamp 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, - - - - Philadelphia. 
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“PULCHRA” 


(PERFECTION) 


WE have for a number of years made a specialty of manu- 


facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 
for negative work. Highly Sensitive and Medium Grades. 








This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


on the finest and purest paper made. 


Put up in packages of two dozen sheets. 


eS a ee ee ae ee ee oe ee $o 16 
S WE cee een ew t eee ee CR OR HHO 20 
a . ee ee ee ee a 35 
EE . PeeeenrerrerLe eS ae Se eS 40 
a a ee ae a 56 
S Bic 66RD ee 68 


Send for a sample print. 


We also make all grades in rolls suitable for the use of Draughtsmen. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LON ee 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The . . £. Wallace. 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, ........ .<d. Hope. 
Amateur Photography (paper), ........ WIL. Adams. 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), .......... S.A. Barhydt. 
Carbon Printing (paper), . ssea ee Max Bolte. 
Chemistry of Phemarastey, . ame cage scones « oe ae. 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper), « . . GL. Sinclair. 
Ferrotype and Howto Makeit, ....... &. M. Estabrooke. 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, . . . . J. T. Taylor. 
Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, The (an: pp., te). 

Lantern Slides by Photographic Methods, . . ....A. Prtaghe 
Lantern, Book of the. .. . occ ce « « Fe C Bape. 
Lighting in Photographic Studies, o 0 0 0 6 0 ode GC Dako. 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth),. . ......... A. Pringle. 
Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), : 
Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it),. . 
Platinum Toning, rag? ar are 

Photo Reproduction Processes, . . . . .. . «2. C. Duchochots. 
Photo Engraving, . . . .. . C. Straubstadter, Jr. 
Photo Engraving, Riching wry Lithography, Wilkinson. 
Photographic Optics, . . . . «1. + + + « + «© WK, Burton. 
Retouching, The Art of - . . « J. PB. Ourdan. 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used), 0 « « « Dr. i. C. Sisfel. 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The . es 
Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, .......4..2eee-s ‘ 4 
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Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not guar- 
antee delivery unless registered, in which case add ro cents for registration. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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XXxi 
**SOME MOUNTING PASTE, PLEASE,” 
says Inexperienced, and gets 
“SOME e what the salesman pleases. 


‘HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER,” 


says Experienced, and gets what pleases Aim. The difference is in the articles, 
and the moral is, if you want a good thing ask for it. 


Higgins’ Photo Mounter is a beautiful pure white adhesive, finely scented. 
A perfect homogeneous solution in a soft pasty form from which the water 
never separates as in the common starch or flour pastes. Its beautiful soft 
anctuous consistency, and its wonderful smooth and easy spreading qualities 
(non fluid at rest, but fluid under the movements of the brush) are possessed by 
no other adhesive, and are of the greatest importance in perfect and easy 
mounting Does not strike through nor warp,—adheres instantly and power- 
fully, —dries quickly and prevents curling off at the edges. Guaranteed never 
never to change or deteriorate. Unequalled for mounting photographs, textile 
samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage 
Refuse all Imitations. For Sa'e by all Photo Supply Houses. 


A30z. Jar, prepaid, by mail, for 30 Cents, or descriptive 
circulars for nothing from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
in Screw Cap Jars only. 168-172 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road 











Gro. W. GILSON, 
Editor 


Nessitr Pus. Co., Ltd 
Publishers 





$7.00 per Year. 


The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue is profusely illustrated in 
halftones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, 


etc., of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. Send ten 
cents for sample copy. 


Confederation Life Building - Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 
...-PHOTO SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS*and AMATEURS, 5] EAST STH ST., NEW YORK, 


99 The Popular, Photo Magazine, 
Read “ Snap SHOTS, 1.00 PER YEAR. 


SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East 9th St., New York. 
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METACARBOL 


CHAVANT, 


The Most Powerful Developer. 


ONE OUNCE OF 


Metacarbol Yields 192 Ounces of Developer. 








‘*T received the sample of Metacarbol and have given it atrial. I like the results obtained 
with it very much. Will you quote price on it, and if in my reach will use it?’’ 
A. L. Bowersox, Dayton, Ohio. 
‘* Some weeks ago you sent us a sample of Metacarbol developer. We used it in develop 
ing a group that we are almost certain would not come with any other developer that we have 
ever tried. ‘The white drapery was as fine as we have everseen. It makes a smooth, brilliant 
negative.’’ KNAFFL & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn. 
‘‘Sample of the new developer ‘ Metacarbol’ you kindly sent to me is the best thing in 
the way of a developer I ever used. I made three negatives on 5x7 plates, Bausch & Lomb 
shutter one-hundredth second, and received full-timed negatives. It works well for portraits, 
make good crisp negatives, of good and quick printing qualities. You deserve the thanks of 
the fraternity for introducing the ideal developer, and I think you will have large sales of it. 
Kindly give me the price by the pint. W. H. Dunwick, Pulaski, N. Y. 
‘¢ The test of Metacarbol developer was most successful. I found it equal to the best | 
ever used. Besides it does not stain the fingers.’’ 
Gro. W. KETCHAM, 25 Cliff St., New York. 
‘‘ The Metacarbol worked very finely, equal in every way, if not superior to, the develo; 
ing agents now on the market.” GEORGE STECKEL, Los Angeles, Cal. 
“I have personally given it (Metacarbol) a very fair test, and find that it is a splendid 
developing agent.’’ J. Ep. Rorscn, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘The new developer, Metacarbol, pleased me very much. It is exceedingly rapid, and 
gives fine detail, clear shadows and splendid printing quality. Please send me 3 ounces.” 
F. M. SoMERS, Memphis, Tenn. 
‘* We were much pleased with Metacarbol, and find that by its use a much shorte1 
exposure can be made than on a plate of same emulsion that has been developed in the usual 
way. Add me to your staff of consumers of Metacarbol.”’ 
C. M. Hayes & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
‘* It produces a very pretty negative and quite a perfect positive.’ 
C. T. STUART, Hartford, Conn. 
‘¢ Your Metacarbol is among the first of the new developers.’’ 
URLIN BECKER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRICE 
1-0z. bottle, - - - $ .75 4-02. bottle, - 
2-0z. bottle, - - - 1.50 | 8-oz. bottle, - 
16-0z. bottle, : - - - $10.00 





For Sale by all Dealers. Send for free Sample Package. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Trade Agents, 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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When purchasing a developer the oldest and most 
please be particular to specify Cc eri no” S, favorably-known brand. 
r 


Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. N 
ONE OUNCE 


» PYROCALLIC ACT j= 


Vit 


RAE. ‘SCHERING = 
1 bia 


THE STANDARD 
THIRD—LAST—EDITION 


GERMAN PHARMACOPCGIA. 


























See that you get the genuine ““SCHERING’S,” excelled by none, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


~ 





WAYMOUTH'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in printing, 
They are made in nineteen sizes; printed in black, yellow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal. 
We have quantities of testimonials ; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing popularity and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, and 
sell better every month. 


PRICES. 
In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. to s, $o so 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 
assortedcolors #88 ...... I 090 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 
er _ 1 oo 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, ands, assorted < sizes and colors, for 
Cartes, by number, perdozen . 5° 


Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 
large Cartes and Victori as, by number, per doz rh} 
os. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 1534, assorted sizes and 
colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 
ee ree ee se sins 1@ 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes ‘and colors, Half- 
cabinets and Whole- size, by numbers, per doz., & $s 
aod When ordering, state the number and color you wang 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS, 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz-Pulver .*.°. 


‘°°. Flash Light 


Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
-ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 





















T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 

matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unrestrained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotair is 
supplied to the nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 










CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





PRICE $1.50. 


THOMAS H. McCOLIIN & CO 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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CLUB RATES. 


OU can get the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for 1897 at 
greatly reduced rates by taking advantage of our club arrangements 
with the following magazines : 


Rate FoR BOTH 


if sent with 
Regular American Journal 
subscription price. of Photography. 

American Amateur Photographer .........$200.. €3 00 
Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin ee 
The Photographic Times, monthly, illustrated . 400... . 5 00 
The Eye. ‘ . 250. 3 75 
The Century Magazine 4 00. 5 50° 
St. Nicholas _ 3 00. 4 50 
Lippincott’s Magazine . 3 00. 4 00 
Scribner’s Magazine . 3 00. 4 50 
Popular Science Monthly | 5 00. 6 00 
Littell’s Living Age. . 6 00. 7 50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly 3 00. 4 50 
Outing 3.00.. 4 25 
Forest and Stream. 4 00. 5 25 
Harper’s Magazine 4 00, 5 25 
o. WO . +. 4 00. 5 50 

<< Eee. . e* 4 00, 5 50 

‘¢ Young People . 2 00, 3 50 
American Field . : 2:0. 6 50 
Wilson’s Photo Magazine 5 00, 6 00 
Overland Monthly 4 00, 5 00 
Cosmopolitan — , I 50. 3 00 
Leisure Hours I 00. 2 00 


Wr ite us hers rates on other Magasines. 


THE TERMs on club-rate subscriptions are absolutely cash with order. 
Each magazine subscribed for will be sent to you regularly from the pub- 
lishers, the same as if your subscription were sent to them direct. In 
receiving subscriptions from other magazines we can only be responsible 
for safely forwarding them to the respective publishers. 


Send in your subscriptions at once. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
1030 Arch Street, - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Repairs ---- 
+2 PHO’FOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 





The only place in the city where skilled workmen, ex- 
periericed in repair of photographic apparatus, are employed. 
Under personal supervision. Accuracy and perfection of work 
guaranteed. 

Repairs of every kind, from the cutting of a screw to 
the making of bellows. 

Repairing of all kinds of Shutters. Special attention 
given to Lenses. 


EXTRA PLATE HOLDERS. 


of all varieties made to order. Strong, light in weight, and 
perfectly light proof. 


SPECIAL CAMERAS. 


All work done promptly, speedily and at short notice. 
Charges moderate. 


Designs of all kinds of Experimental Apparatns 
skillfully carried out. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Ghotosgraphic Supplies of All Kinds, 
1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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McCollin & Co.'s Vignetter 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND 
EASIEST OF WORKING IN THE MARKET. 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL SIZES OF CAMERAS. 
ADJUSTED BY THE SIMPLEST MOVEMENT OF THE HAND. 


NO COMPLICATED SCREWS, LEVERS OR CORDS. 


THE FINEST VIGNETTING SECURED. 


Time and Trouble Saved by Vignetting Negatives. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


Messrs. McCo.uin & Co., 
GENTLEMEN : 
I have had in use at my gallery, for some time, one of your 
Vignetters, and wish here to express to you my high appreciation of its effici- 
ency and convenience, and also of the excellent quality of the results secured 
by its means, It is always ready for immediate use, as it conveniently folds 
away under the camera when not needed, no time is lost in readjusting every 
time a picture is taken. 

I am especially pleased with the variety of positions in which it may be 
placed,—forward and backward, lateral and vertical, and swing so that one 
Vignetter answers for all sizes of cameras, and the various style of negatives 
given by this means a fine graduation of shades from deep black to light gray. 

I wish simply to state that this testimonial is entirely voluntary on my 
part, and not from solicitation; my desire being merely to let the profession 
know of a real good thing that will save them much trouble, expense and 
and vexation in practice. 

Fraternally, 


R. L. C. RAMBO, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Compressed Fibre Trays and ng Boxes, 


LATEST, CHEAPEST and 
MOST DURABLE. 


For Sale by all Dealers, and Manufactured Sou by 


COM PRESSED FIBRE CoO. *°'? béston es TREe! 


THE OPTICAL JOURNAL | THE OPTICAL DIRECTORY 


For 1897. 
optics and the optical trade. Every live Being a list of all manufacturers and dealers 
. . ° ~2 > H Ini a - - 
optician reads it. Published the Optical Goods in the United States. 3827 
names and addresses, classified as to 
the kind of goods carried in stock. 


One Dollar a year, 10 cents a Copy. Price, $1.00 per copy, delivered. 


FREDERICK BOGER, PUBLISHER, 
36 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY. 


is the only paper devoted exclusively and entirely to 


first of each month, 


SAVE YOUR PLATES FROM 


FRILLING 


by using 


McCOLLIN’S HARDENER 


the only protection from 


HOT WEATHER TROUBLES. 


Can be used again and again, giving a beautiful hard surface to the negative, and 
causing it to dry rapidly. 


Excellent for preventing blistering on Aristo Papers. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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WHAT IS THE LATEST » DRY PLATES ? 





A Plate for the Professional and Amateur Photographer, of 
good quality and extremely rapid. And better than all, can be 
bought at a price much below that of our regular Eclipse. 


Place a trial order with your dealer and be convinced of 
their merits. 


N. B. We make plates to suit the requirements of all workers. 
by all dealers. Send for Circulars. 


For Sale 


JoHN CarButTT, 


(Pioneer American Manufacturer, Ge/atino-Bromide and Orthochromatic Plates and Films.) 


par suave leas Pam wenn. WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cable Address: CARBUTT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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The 
Only 
Trustworthy 


Flash-Light 








Blitz- 


Pulver 








See Paper in Present Number 


for the 


Superb Results it yields. 











ADVERTISEMEN [S xli 


McCollin’s 
Semi-Liquid Opaque. 


Halation prevented by 





McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 


| ay 
Over-Exposure Solarization remedied by —— 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 
Interiors with Light Windows distinctly pro- Buy No Other. 
duced by aii 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. Best. 
Finer Detail and Pluckier Negatives with — 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. Cheapest. 
Blur and Smudge avoided by using — 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. Easily Removed 
From Back of 
The Best Plate Backer on the market— eee 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. Before 
Clear Printing Back-grounds with Development. 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. pains 
: ; Does Not Injure 
For Stopping Out Defects on Negatives, use cient 
Vv ° 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. “4 
Dries Quickly; Clean. No Cracking or Scaling P..% 


or Peeling Off, with 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


1030 Arch Street. 
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PIANHATTAN % 
Platinum Paper 


FOR EITHER 
HOT OR COLD DEVELOPMENT. 
Made in Engraving Black, Blue Black, and Sepia. 


HIS paper is carefully and thoroughly tested before leaving the works, and we cannot 
therefore be held responsible for failures. Open tube and manipulate paper only in a 
yellow light—a gas or lamp light slightly screened will answer. This paper is of a 

bright orange color, and is extremely sensitive. It must at all times be kept in the 
tube provided for it. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE: 
PRINTING. Place the negative in a printing frame same as for silver printing. Upon 
this place the platinum paper, prepared side touching negative. Print 
in the shade. [If printing is done in direct sunlight, cover the negative with tissue 
paper. Expose until the image is of a fairly pronounced grey tint, and the middle 
tints or half tones are faintly defined. Use rubber pads in frames. 


COLD DEVELOPMENT. The developer being prepared according to 


directions, and some placed in a developing 
tray, draw the print, face downward, rapidly through the liquid. This is the best 
form of developing and will prevent air bubbles forming. The development proceeds 
very rapidly. Examine promptly, and continue development until detail is well 
rendered, when print is to be removed and immersed in the Fixing or Clearing Bath. 


HOT DEVELOPMENT the prints must be much weaker (not print 


ed so deep). “ The temperature of the hot 
developer should be 120° to 170° Fahr. Proceed as with cold development. The 
prints will develope instantaneously. For Sepia, have prints very light, and the 
developer (special for Sepia) at a temperture of 160° to 170° Fahr. 


CLEARING OR FIXING BATH. 


Muriatic Acid, C. P., ‘ ‘a . I part. 

Water, . . ‘ 60 parts. 
Immerse developed print in the in spenteintin, all as above, for about ten minutes 
in each. Then wash in three changes of water, about ten minutes in each, and han 
up to dry or place face downward on blotting paper. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


TRADE AGENTS. 1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








A Few Photographic Friends 


Quick as a Wink. 


Hauff’s Metol. 


Use Tremley Hypo 


Every Hour 


Gennert's’ Triple 
Eico Hydro 
Solution 


20% 


Gennert's 
letol 


Gennert’s 


Toning and Fixing 


Bath. 


FOR 


Powders. 


Magnificent 
Density. 


Plates Develop 
Themselves. 
Hauff’s Glycin Dr. Byk’s Perma- 

nent Hydrokinone 


No more f 


Gennert’s Triple 
Strength 
Eiconogen Solution 


Gennert’s Triple 
Strength 
Metol Solution. 


FOR PLATES AND 


Gennert’s’ Triple Gennert’s 


a Metol Metol Cilycin. 


Gennert’s 
Eiconogen Powders. 


Gennert’s 
N. P. Combined Toning 


and Fixing Bath, Dry 


SALE BY ALL DEAI 


Whiterand Lizhter 
than Snow. 
Byk’s Resub. 
Pyrogallic Acid. 


ese 


Gennert’s Triple 
Strength 
Hydrokinone Solu- 
tion. 


FILMS 


Hauff’s 
Metol Cartridges 


Gennert’s 
Hydrokinone Powders 


Gennert’s 


Fixing Cartridges 


LERS. 


GC. GENNERT, Manufacturer, 


NEW YORK. 





Made 
with a 


hs 
LENS 


What 


more 
need be 
| said? 
ROSS-GOERZ LENS AND FOLDING MONTAUK. 


ROSS & CO manufacture the Finest Lenses 


known to optical science. They 
lead all others in Tasteful and Elegant Finish, 





OUR NEW CATALOGUE OFFERS 


Twenty Different Series, 
200 kinds and sizes 


ROSS-GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMATS—ZEISS CONVERTIBLES. 
BUY A Ross LENS! Send for Catalogue. 


@; Viontauk Folding 
es Hand Cameras 


No other cameras have adjustments as practical, a 
Ingenious, as durable nothing flimsy: we “ade 
and elegance in every detail. 


Mosr Compact, Most Sry isu, 
Most Rei IABLE. 
GRAY DAY SERIES ROSS LENSES 


CATALOGUE FREE 


> G. GENNERT, 24-26 E. 13th St., New York. 
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TO MANUFACTURERS 





All manufacturers who are readers 
of THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOoTO- 
GRAPHY are requested to mail one of 
their more recent catalogueS to the 
American Catalogue Bureau, Cleveland, 
Ohio. It is the intention of this bureau 
to open free business libraries in several 
of the more important cities of this 
country and abroad, and by complying 
with the above request, our readers will 
not only benefit themselves, but assist 


in imparting some valuable information. 





$2,853.00 
In Prizes for Kodakers. 


THE EASTMAN wa 
AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


$1,475.00 in Gold, 
$1,308.00 in Cameras, 
$70.00 in Lantern Slide 
Plates and Film. 














130 Prizes. 


The conditions are easy to comply with—the prizes valu- 


able. 


Prizes for contact prints, enlargements and lantern slides. 
Special classes for Pocket Kodak Prints and Pocket Kodak 
Enlargements. Circular giving conditions and enumerating 
prizes free at Kodak agencies or by mail. 


Kodaks, ) $5.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Kodets, 


to 
Bullets, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bulls-Eyes, $100.00 . 








Eastman’s 





Bromide Papers 





Enamel Bromide Papers. 
We shall discontinue the manufacture of the Eureka Bromide Papers, 
their place being taken by the “Standard, Soft” and “ Enameled, Soft.” 
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PRICE LIST. 
PER DOZ. 
- $015 | 10x12 - 
- 15 | 11x14 - 
15 | 12x15 - 
- 25 | 14x17 - 
- 25 16 x 20 - 
- 25 | 17x20 - 
- 30 | 18 x 22 - 
- 35 20 x 24 - 
35 | 22 x27 - 
40 | 24x30 
- 40 | 25x 30 - 
° 45 24x 36 - 
. 60 | 30x 40 - 
- 65 | 40x 60 . 
- 80 | 40x72 - 
IN ROLLS. 


PER YARD. 
$0 30 | 22 in. wide, 
33 | 24 * Pry 
36 25 “ 


- 42 | 30 

- 6); 3° “ 
- 54 41 - o 
° 60 | 


Not less than 10 yards on a spool. 


In ordering always specify whether Hard or Soft is wanted, and if the Standard or Platino is to 
reordered, state which grade of paper is desired. 


¢66-64°4.6'3 €89 358 


Reduced Prices. 


Owing to the completion of our new Bromide plant with its improved 
facilities at Kodak Park we have adopted the following reduced list for our 
Standard Bromide, Platino Bromide, Enameled Bromide and new Matte- 


PER DOZ. 
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Eastman’s Bromide Papers are the 





Standard. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















$2,853.00 
In Prizes for Kodakers. 


THE EASTMAN ua 
AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


$1,475.00 in Gold, 
$1,308.00 in Cameras, 
$70.00 in Lantern Slide 
Plates and Film. 


130 Prizes. 


The conditions are easy to comply with—the prizes valu- 


able. 

















Prizes for contact prints, enlargements and lantern slides. 
Special classes for Pocket Kodak Prints and Pocket Kodak 
Enlargements. Circular giving conditions and enumerating 
prizes free at Kodak agencies or by mail. 


Kodaks, ) $5.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Kodets, 


to 
Bullets, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bulls-Eyes, $100.00 , 











_Eastman’s 
_ Bromide Papers 


Reduced Prices. 


Owing to the completion of our new Bromide plant with its improved 
facilities at Kodak Park we have adopted the following reduced list for our 
* Standard Bromide, Platino Bromide, Enameled Bromide and new Matte- 
Enamel Bromide Papers. 
We shall discontinue the manufacture of the Eureka Bromide Papers, 
their place being taken by the “Standard, Soft” and “ Enameled, Soft.” 





PRICE LIST. 

PER DOZ. PER DOZ. 
24x3% - - - $015 | 10x12 - - - - - - $120 
3 x4 - - - 15 | 11x14 - - - - - - 1 55 
34x44 : - - 15 | 12x15 - - - - - 1 80 
314 X 54% . - - 25 | 14x17 - - - - - - 235 
4 x5 - - ~ - 25 16 x 20 - - . e - 3 20 
4 x6 - - - - - 25 | 17x20 - - - - - - 840 
44 x 644 - - - - 30 | 18x 22 - - - - - 4 00 
43% x 644 - ° ° - - 35 | 20x 24 - - - - - - 4 80 
. cr - - - - - 35 | 22 x27 - - : - « - 600 
) xi - - - - - 40 | 24x30 - - - . - 7 20 
5 x8 “ - ° . - 40 | 25x 30 - ° - - - 760 
54 x 73 . ‘ . - 45 | 24 x 36 . _ - 3 - - 870 
6% x 844 - - : - - 60 | 30x 40 - - - - ° - 1200 
7 x9 - “ - ws - 65 | 40x60 - - - - - 2400 
8 x10 - - - - 80 | 40 x 72 - . - - - 2880 

IN ROLLS, 

PER YARD. PER YARD. 
2 in. wide, - - $0 = = in. wide, - - - - - $066 
. f - a a id - | es Pr . ee “ z 73 
2 - . + - 36 2 * ” - - - - . 75 
14 . i es " a a 42 | 30 “ “ ig - a a ee 90 
ao ae - - - - - sin * - - 93 
ae * 5 ‘ ‘ i &i4* * - ' i - 1 23 

9“ “ - " ie o 60 


Not less than 10 yards on a spool. 


In ordering always specify whether Hard or Soft is wanted, and if the Standard or Platino is to 
be ordered, state which grade of paper is desired. 


Eastman’s Bromide Papers are the 
Standard. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















Rich carbon blacks, com- 
bined with the brilliancy, del- 
icate tint and wonderful detail 
of an Enameled Print are only 


obtained by the use of the new 


Eastman’s 


Matte-Enamel 


Bromide Paper. 


Sample print, portrait or view, for two 2-cent stamps. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y: 














Capital is the important item 


of business success. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
capital is the confidence of his 
patrons. This confidence Is gained 
and retained by permanent pho- 
tographs. 


Permanent photographs de- 
pend largely on the paper used. 


The leading and successful 
PHOTOGRAPHERS in this 
country use 


AMERICAN 


“ARISTO” PrRopbucTS. 





Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, 29 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 





